


aOR many years a favorite topic of discussion among millers 
has been the splendidly theoretical plan of raising a great 
fund for conducting a national advertising campaign in 
the interest of white flour. So long as such discussions 
dealt wholly in generalities, they prospered, but as soon 
as means for collecting the fund came up for consideration 
the size of the task became apparent and many wonderful 
plans made in high enthusiasm met an early end. 

For the past two years, however, the milling industry has been the 
direct beneficiary of a general white flour advertising campaign initiated, 
arranged and paid for by one of its good friends, the Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany. With characteristic modesty, that concern said, when it inaugurated 
its first campaign, rather more than a year ago: 

“We want to increase the consumption of cotton and paper flour bags. 
We realize that the consumption of bags depends solely upon the consump- 
tion of flour. Therefore, we want to increase the consumption of flour. 
This campaign is being conducted in a spirit of helpfulness. We know that 
educational publicity of this kind is resultful. We know that it has suc- 
ceeded in the past, is succeeding today and will succeed in the future. For 
no campaign planned for the ultimate benefit of mankind can fail to produce 
good results. 

“The advertising emphasizes the high food value of white flour, and 
urges people to eat more of it. It will stimulate home baking and offset to 
a large extent the attacks that are made from time to time on white flour. 
. . . We are working to increase the consumption of all good flour. We 
believe that advertising of this kind will increase flour sales.” 

As a matter of fact, while the Bemis company urged that its interest 
was the selfish one of increasing the use of flour bags, that argument was 
a trifle weak; it might be compared with one which would urge millers to 
induce people to drink more milk, which would mean more cows, which 
would ultimately result in a larger consumption of millfeeds. 

The real sentiment back of this advertising was purely altruistic,—a 
striving for the greater good of the splendid industry with which the house 
ot Bemis has been for more than half a century so closely associated. 

The first white flour campaign was conducted over a period of seven 
months in ten women’s publications having a total distribution, for the 
period, of nearly forty millions. 

The second campaign, closed a month ago, was limited to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. It was made up of full-page advertisements in colors in 
the April, May and June numbers. Accompanying a brief and forceful 
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text, presenting the case of white flour 
bread, were beautiful color reproductions 
from oltnes by Harold Brett, made 
— y for the Bemis er 8 These 
color prints are here reprodu by The 
Northwestern Miller in plates especially 
made for it after photographs of the 
original tings. 

No rice they are already familiar to 
many readers of The Northwestern Miller, 
who saw the advertisements as they ap- 
peared in the women’s paper from month 
to month. Their reproduction shere is 
-merely by way of a recognition and ack- 
nowledgment of the great and unselfish 
service which the Bemis company has per- 
formed in behalf of white flour. The 
Northwestern Miller believes that the dig- 
nity and character of the advertisements, 
added to their artistic merit and the force- 
ful nature of the accompanying text, set 
a high standard for flour advertising, 
which millers everywhere would do well 
to emulate. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 








THE LAW AND CABLEGRAMS 

When a legal controversy between two 
parties to a business transaction involves 
a question as to whether a letter, tele- 
gram or cablegfam sent by one to the 
other was received, it is governed by a 
general rule of law that the sender prima 
facie establishes the fact of receipt by 
showing mailing of the letter or trans- 
mission of the message under such cir- 
cumstances that, in ordinary course, it 
would be delivered. 

In the recent case of Commercial Cable 
Co. vs. Philipp Bauer Co., the plaintiff, 
in suing to recover tolls for transmitting 
cablegrams to various European points, 
relied upon this legal principle, claiming 
that it sufficiently proved its right to the 
tolls by —— that the messages were 
duly transmitted over its line to the ter- 
minal in Ireland for transmission thence 
to their destinations over the wires of a 
forwarding company. nae 

In disposing of the case, the municipal 
court of the city of New York determined 
that, ordinarily, a cable or telegraph com- 
pany would be bound to gm affirma- 
tively that it had earned tolls by complet- 
ing the service contracted for, but holds 
that, in view of existing war conditions, 
a sender assumes all consequential risks 
of delay or non-delivery and that plaintiff 
established its right to the tolls by show- 
ing transmission of the messages to its 
Irish terminal. 

Incidentally, the court declares that 
even as between senders and addressees 
of messages passing through the war 
zones the presumption of receipt of a 
message shown to have been transmitted 
must be deemed to be suspended during 
the war. Hence it seems that, where re- 
ceipt of a letter or message sent by a mill 
or flour dealer abroad is relied upon as 
establishing contract rights, he would 
have the burden of proving actual receipt 
by the addressee. 


OVERFLOWS BY DAMS 


Suits were brought against the C. Hoff- 
man & Son Milling Co., a railway com- 
pany and others for damages claimed by 
plaintiffs to have been sustained to their 
lands through flooding caused by the mill- 
ing company maintaining a dam in the 
Smoky Hill River in Kansas and the rail- 
way company maintaining a bridge which 
contributed to the overflow. Before final 
determination of the suits, the plaintiffs 
made settlement with the railway com- 
pany, dismissing their actions as to that 
company, but expressly reserving the 
right to proceed against the mill and 
other defendants. A trial resulted in the 
judge holding that no cause of action was 
shown a the mill, and the plaintiffs 

aled. 

n the appeal it was asserted that the 
act of the plaintiffs in dismissing the 
suits as to one of the alleged joint wrong- 
doers released the others, but the Kansas 
supreme court has ruled against this con- 
tention, holding that, as each defendant 
might have been sued separately, the fact 
that they were sued jointly did not pre- 
vent the plaintiffs from dismissing as to 
one defendant under reservation of claim 
against the others. 

The judgment in the mill’s favor was 
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reversed and a new trial ordered, on the 
ground that the jury should have been 
permitted to pass upon the question 
whether the dam had caused injury to 
laintiffs’ property. If such damage was 
nflicted, the court holds that liability for 
it could not be avoided by the mill on the 
ground that the dam was installed and 
maintained under statutory authority. 
WHO ARE “EMPLOYEES”? 

S. W. Bowne, president and majority 
stockholder of a corporation engaged in 
manufacturing cattle foods, was injured 
while assisting employees of the company 
in manual work, and filed claim for com- 
pensation under the New York workman’s 
compensation law. An award was made 
on the theory that an executive officer of 
a corporation may become an ordinary 
employee for the time being while doing 
the work of such an employee, so as to 
be entitled to all the legal rights of a 
workman. 

But the New York court of appeals has 
set the award aside, interpreting the com- 

nsation act as being designed for the 

enefit of ordinary workmen only. , Re- 
ferring to Mr. Bowne, who was shown to 
have received $30,000 in one year as divi- 
dends on his stock, in addition to a — 
of $70 a week, the court of appeals said: 

“Theoretically he was subject to the 
orders of his corporation, and was liable 
to be discharged for disobedience. Prac- 
tically he was the corporation, and only 
by a legal fiction its servant in any sense.” 

RIGHTS AGAINST CARRIER 

One who makes advances upon grain 
bills of lading, in the face of information 
putting him on inquiry as to whether or 
not the documents are genuine and repre- 
sent grain actually received by the carrier 
issuing the bills of lading, can have no 
valid cause of action against the carrier 
on account of the fact that the documents 
were fraudulently issued without receipt 
of grain, according to the holding of the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the late case of Knight 
vs. Delaware & Hudson Co. In other 
words, it is held that, before there can be 
recovery in such a case, it must appear 
that the plaintiff male his advances in 
good faith and in innocent reliance upon 
the bills of lading. 

But the court decided that a railway 
company cannot avoid liability to the 
holder of a bill of lading for diverting an 
actual shipment to his loss, on the ground 
that earlier shipments under other bills of 
lading on which plaintiff had made ad- 
vances had been diverted under similar 


_ cireumstances.- The opinion says on this 


point: 

“The most that can be said is that there 
were certain circumstances relating to 
earlier transactions which should have 
aroused plaintiffs’ suspicions, and that. as 
prudent men they should have refrained 
from dealing with bills of lading issued 
by defendant to Durant & Elmore, from 
whom plaintiffs received them. To up- 
hold this defense would be equivalent to 
permitting a tort-feasor to escape the 
consequences of his wrongdoing by plead- 
ing that his reputation was so bad that no 
one was justified in relying upon his rep- 
resentations. This is not the law.” 


RIGHT-OF-WAY DEEDS 


In the case of Alabama Corn Mills Co. 
vs. Mobile Docks Co., the Alabama su- 
preme court decides that a conveyance 
must be read in its entirety, in interpret- 
ing the scope of rights granted; and that 
a right of way across a tract of land will 
be enforced, although the deed granting 
it does not specify a location. Hence it is 
decided that a conveyance of a strip of 
land 100 feet wide over a particular tract, 
“to give track facilities” to a piece of 
ground, is to be regarded, not as an abso- 
lute conveyance of the strip, but merely 
an interest in the strip for right-of-way 
purposes, and that a court is empowered 
to a location for the purpose, con- 
sistent with the manifest intention of the 
parties. 


INVALID ORAL CONTRACTS 


Michigan, like most other states, has a 
statute to the effect that a verbal contract 
for a sale of goods at a price of $50 or 
more shall be unenforceable unless the 
purchaser receives part of the goods or 
pays something down on the price. An 
interpretation placed upon this law the 
other day by the Michigan supreme court 
shows that each party to s a contract 


runs the risk of a breach by the other, 
without redress, so long as the contract 
remains wholly unexecuted. 

In the case of Spedding vs. Griggs, 
Fuller & Co., the court holds that delivery 
of the goods contracted for to a railway 
company to be transported to the buyer 
cannot be regarded as such receipt of 
them by the latter as to validate the 
verbal contract, especially where the ship- 
ment is made under an order bill of lad- 
ing. The carrier cannot be regarded as 
having authority to bind the buyer by his 
acceptance of the goods, within the pro- 
visions of the law in question, unless spe- 
cially authorized. ; 

This holding shows one of the excep- 
tions engrafted upon the general rule of 
law that delivery to a carrier is delivery 
to the buyer, where the seller has not con- 
tracted to make delivery at the destina- 
tion. 

In this case, it appears that defend- 
ant’s representative orally agreed to buy 
certain goods, but that defendant refused 
to receive them, and the court finds that 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover dam- 
ages as for breach of the contract to buy. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT : 

When the language of a milling-in- 
transit tariff plainly excludes a given sta- 
tion as one of the destinations to which 
the through rate shall apply, a shipper 
can base no right to a refund on an er- 
roneous interpretation given by the rail- 
road company in question to another 
tariff containing identical terms. So de- 
cided the supreme court of Alabama late- 
y in the case of Priebe vs. Southern 

ailway Co. 

Plaintiff sued to recover refunds 
claimed to be due him by virtue of a 
tariff permitting shipments of wheat or 
corn from or sage, Louisville or Cin- 
cinnati to Jenifer, Ala., for milling and 
reshipment to stations within prescribed 
limits, not embracing Talladega, the des- 
tination on -which plaintiff’s claim was 
based. Deciding the case against plain- 
tiff, the supreme court said: 

“Talladega is shown not to be within 
the termini of the lines defined by ter- 
minals, and not to be on any of the 
branches mentioned in the tariff. Our 
conclusion therefore accords with the con- 
struction given the tariff by the court 
below. 

“If, as the appellant contends, a differ- 
ent interpretation and administration 
was given by the defendant to another 
tariff containing identical terms for de- 
fining or prescribing the points on, or sec- 
tors of, lines of this railway whereto the 
reshipments might be made under the 
milling-in-transit privilege from Jenifer, 
that fact, while quite strange, cannot jus- 
tify another construction of. the tariff 
here under consideration. . . . What 
the tariff says must control. The court is 
not at liberty to exercise its judgment, 
even though an apparent invidious dis- 
crimination with respect to this privilege 
is brought to its attention.” 


WAR SUSPENDS SUIT 


A suit brought by citizens of Germany 
against citizens of the United States to 
recover an amount claimed to be due on 
commercial transactions will be suspend- 
ed during the war on motion of the de- 
fendants, according to a decision of Judge 
Speer, of the United States district court 
for the southern district of Georgia, 
handed down in the case of Plettenberg, 
Holthaus & Co. vs. I. J. Kalmon & Co. 
And this is true, although the suit may 
have been brought before existence of a 
state of war was declared. 

The decision proceeds upon the theory 
that to permit an alien enemy to recover 
a money judgment against a citizen of 
this country would be to that extent to 
add to the financial resources of the en- 
emy country and to diminish the resources 
of this nation. But, holding that the right 
to recover is merely suspended and not 
defeated, Judge Speer said: 

“To do this would not, in my judgment, 
accord with the spirit of our institutions, 
nor with the spirit of our government, 
which disclaimed hostilities to the Ger- 
man people when it proclaimed war in de- 


_ fense of freedom and a common human- 


ity. My conclusion, therefore, is that the 
action should not be dismissed, but mere- 
ly be suspended while hostilities con- 
tinue.” 


BROKERS’ LIABILITY 


Where a broker makes a contract to sell 
goods in his own name and without dis- 
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closing anything to show that he js actin 

merely as representative of another, he is 
personally liable in damages for fai|ure {, 
make delivery, notwithstanding a printed 
statement on his stationery to the effect 
that he is to be liable as a broke: only. 
This is the gist of a decision ani sunced 
by the Texas court of civil appeal, in the 
case of Boehringer vs. Dorman. 

Defendant contracted to deliver 12 car; 
of No. 2 sacked white corn at $1.0) 1, hy 
He failed to deliver, and plaintiff {ied hi, 
requirements by buying in at jnarket 
prices ranging from $1.051, to SL07y, 
For this difference in cost above {he con. 
tract price the court awarded laintiff 
damages, saying: 

“Appellant could not escape lial lity by 
merely stating that he was liable only as 
a broker, unless he disclosed for \\ om he 
was acting as agent. The disclosure of 
agency is not completely made wnless jt 
embraces the name of the princip..|, Ap- 
pellant not only failed to show tha! he was 
acting for any principal, but failed to 
show that he ever had any authority for 
making the contract of sale. On tlic other 
hand, the facts tend to show thi there 
was no principal, and that he was contract- 
ing for himself, and was therefore liable.” 


GRAIN LOSS IN TRANSIT 


“When a shipper, in an action to recover 
the value of grain lost in transit, intro- 
duces in evidence a bill of lading calling 
for the delivery of a certain specified 
amount of grain at the point of destina- 
tion, and then pee that a less amount 
was delivered, the presumption arises that 
the loss was caused through the neyligence 
of the carrier, and it then becomes neces- 
sary for the carrier to prove the contrary; 
that is, to meet the presumption of negli- 
gence by showing a fact or state of cir- 
cumstances which otherwise accounts for 
the shortage, and this it must do by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence.” 

The foregoing language was used by the 
Minnesota supreme court in the suit of 
National Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern 
Railway Co., wherein plaintiff sued to 
recover for grain lost in transit. 

The decision reverses a ruling of Judge 
Smith, of the Minneapolis municipal court, 
to the effect that the burden was on the 
shipper to affirmatively show that more 
wheat was delivered for transportation 
than was carried to the destination, not- 
withstanding the recital in the bill of lad- 
ing as to the quantity shipped. , 


FLOUR SELLER’S LIABILITY 


On failure to deliver flour within an 
agreed time and expiration of the buyer's 
notice to the seller of intention to purchase 
substitute goods in the market, it is too 
late for the seller to tender delivery, ac- 
cording to the holding of the appellate 
term of the New York supreme court in 
the case of Duhrenheimer vs. Wolf Bread 


Plaintiff sued defendant for damages 
for failing to deliver a carload of flour, 
and the court finds that there was estab- 


lished a valid claim to substantial damages 
on the following state of facts: 
Defendant, instead of delivering the 


flour to plaintiff on its arrival as agreed, 
through mistake used it in its own baking 
business. On the failure to deliver, plain- 
tiff gave defendant written notice that 
two days later plaintiff would go into the 
open market and purchase a sibstitute 
carload of flour. No reply having been 


‘made to the notice, plaintiff bouy!it in the 


necessary flour. Later, defendani offered 
to furnish flour of the contract grade, but 
the court holds that this offer cam too late 





to avoid liability for the exce-. of the 
market price at the time agreed «pon for 
delivery above the agreed price. 
A. L. H. >rreet. 

The Dutch minister of agricu ‘ure alr 
nounced June 25, government flo: was to 
be composed of 56 per cent ho: .e-grown 
flour, 24 per cent corn flour an‘ “ 

rn 


cent American flour, and 
meal of 70 per cent unbolted wheat meal, 
and 30 per cent unbolted corn mil. Po- 





tato flour was thus to be replaced by corm 
flour. 

For the states of Virginia, Novih Caro- 
line, South Carolina, Georgia, | lacie, 
Alabama, agen Kentucky, ti 
Tennessee, this year’s corn crop is esi 


mated at 601,262,000 bus, comp:red = 
495,236,000 last year, an increase of 10% 
026,000 bus, or 21 per cent. 
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order 
lers a power of good 
case of some houn’ dawgs I know, they're 
so dang busy with coons at night and 
SY ichasin’ cottontails daytimes that they 
€ ‘don’t even have a chanct to set in 
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r as I can see,” said Old Dad 


AR Fer it, of the Fish River Roller 
-—" Mills, “this here havin’ to tone 















down our nervous excitement by 
of the guv’ment is likely to do mil- 
You take it in the 


the shade now an’ then an’ run the 


— —fleas off’n theirselves. A little easin’ 


jo up off an’ on is a good thing for 
2". ~ @ miller just as it is for a man or 
a critter or even a houn’ dawg.” 








THAT LOVELY LOAF 

“The workingman of this country is 
paying more today for his loaf than the 
English or French workingman. This is 
due to evil practices, food price manipu- 
lation and speculation.”—Dr, Charles R. 
Van Hise, President of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“The bread that every one has to eat 
is almost black and is composed of bran, 
rye, malt, corn and other ingredients 
which are welded into a solid mass that 
is sold to the public at six cents a pound 
and would destroy the digestion of an 
ostrich. When I left Liverpool the local 
hospitals were full of patients suffering 
from eating war bread.”—Arthur G. 
Helmsley, English engineer, arrived in 
New York July 18, en route to Shanghai, 
quoted in New York Times. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 

All the publicists, newspaper economists 
and illustrious persons who travel about 
the country talking about the food prob- 
lem agree that the price of bread is far too 
high. They intimate that it is kept so by 
food manipulators, speculators and evil 
persons who profit from the necessities of 
the public. 

They do not specifically point out who 
these iniquitous individuals are; there is 
safety in vagueness. It would puzzle them 
to say definitely who are the guilty parties, 
yet they are sure they exist; otherwise, 
bread would not cost so much, would it? 

It must therefore be that the denounced 
food barons are the millers and the bakers. 
These scoundrels and assasins are certain- 
ly the malefactors referred to. If they 
had bought wheat low and on account. of 


the world’s dire necessities, been able to 
sell it high, thereby amassing a fortune, 
they could now be entitled to sit in the 


seats of the mighty and pass judgment 
upon their less fortunate fellow-citizens. 
Having nothing more than an office boy. 
and a stenographer to discharge, they 
could now have gone out of business en- 
tirely and joined the elect, washed clean 
of all trade contamination and privileged 
to preacli on the evils of food manipula- 
tion and speculation. 

_ Unhappily, however, they were so fool- 
ish as to have invested their money in cum- 
brous plants, rather than wheat options, 
and to have employed large numbers of 
men, dependent upon them for wages. 
They could not, when business proved 
hazardou and unprofitable, retire from it 
and go into the fashionable and elegant 
Profession of food reform; they had 
overhead charges to meet, contracts to 
ep, wages to pay, maturing notes to 
renew an other obligations to discharge. 
For their shortsightedness in trying to 
Perform a real service to the public in 
grinding flour or baking bread, they have 
been fitly punished by being caught in the 
wae made subject to inferential de- 

ion s j 

beleee as responsible for the high 
= course the farmer is not blame- 
, 'y. No one ever holds the farmer re- 
Ponsible for the high cost of bread, no 


matter how much he may get for his wheat. 
In fact, all of the publicists, in and out of 
Congress, laud and magnify him as 
humanity’s benefactor, and desire that he 
shall get a higher price for his wheat than 
he is already receiving, whatever it may be. 
Legislators suggest that he be guaranteed 
a fixed minimum price, regardless of the 
world’s markets and propose to close the 
markets in order to give it to him. 

Since it is shown that the man who buys 
wheat low and sells it high, thereby amass- 
ing more money in a year than the most 
successful miller can gain in a lifetime, 
has a clean bill of health and is justified on 
his record, also that the farmer is guiltless, 
it necessarily remains that the miller and 
baker are the evil-doers, the food barons, 
the manipulators and the speculators, and 
the petvilege is given them of sharing the 
odium between them unless they can shove 
some of it off on the jobber and the 
retailer. 

In order fully to vindicate themselves in 
future, and acquit themselves of blame, 
all that will be required of them hence- 
forth is to make bricks without straw, or, 
rather, flour and bread without wheat. The 
farmer must have his two dollars a bushel 
for wheat, and the consumer must have 
flour at less than ten dollars a barrel and 
his loaf of bread in proportion; the mill- 
er must grind the wheat into flour, and the 
baker must make the flour into bread on 
the difference between the two prites to 
producer and consumer. As it takes ap- 
proximately five bushels of wheat to make 
a barrel of flour, it will readily be seen 
that it will be perfectly easy for the miller 
and baker fully to satisfy the reasonable 
requirements of the statesmen, orators, 
and publicity experts; all they need to do 
is to accomplish the impossible. 


MIRACLE BREAD PROMISED 

A 9 sew dispatch recently quoted “one 
of Herbert Hoover’s chief lieutenants” 
as saying that “five-cent bread should re- 
appear in the United States when the full 
effects of two-dollar wheat and conserva- 
tion methods are felt.” This anonymous 
gentleman was also credited with the fol- 
lowing sage observation: “The threat of 
co-ordinated allied buying probably will 
scare the wheat speculators out of busi- 
ness, and, if we can keep the price at two 
dollars, there is no legitimate reason why 
the five-cent loaf should not be restored 
to the entire United States.” 

A great deal appears in the = press 
credited to Mr. Hoover and members of 
his staff for which they are not respon- 
sible. It would therefore be unfair to 
them to accept the foregoing as an ex- 
pression of the opinion of any responsible 
person connected with the Food Adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, where there is so 
much smoke there obviously must be some 
fire, and it is probably true that a good 
deal of loose talk emanates from the 
vicinity of the new Interior Building, 
which is the headquarters of Mr. Hoover 
and his assistants. This is to be regret- 
ted, as it only serves to discredit the 
splendid work being done there, and 


makes Mr. Hoover himself appear in a 
ridiculous light before those who do not 
know him, but do know something about 
the relative prices of wheat and bread. 

The utterance credited to “one of Mr. 
Hoover’s chief lieutenants” is foolish and 
idle on several counts. First, the idea of 
scaring “wheat speculators out of busi- 
ness” when there are no wheat speculators 
in business is silly—it is a part of that old 
claptrap chatter about wheat speculation 
which is dear to the heart of the public 
agitator, but has no basis in fact. No 
one now speculates in wheat, and there is 
no speculative business in that commod- 
- Second, making the minimum price 
of w 


heat two dollars a bushel does not — 


mean that wheat will sell at that price, 
it only means that: it will not sell below 
two dollars. The imaginary “chief lieu- 
tenant” should learn the difference be- 
tween maximum and minimum prices. 

Third, “the five-cent loaf” means noth- 
ing. A baker might produce a five-cent 
loaf at present prices providing it made 
no difference what size it was or how much 
it weighed. Finally, assuming that wheat 
was actually sold at the minimum price 
named in the food control bill, two dollars 
a bushel, and that by the word loaf is 
meant a loaf of the standard size and 
weight, it would still be impossible for 
the baker to sell it for five cents unless 
he adulterated it very heavily, and even 
then the adulterant would have to be 
something much cheaper than anything 
yet discovered for the purpose—perhaps 
pulverized tree bark, which, it is said, is 
now heing used as a substitute for flour 
in Germany. 

The process of ascertaining what a loaf 
of bread made from wheat at a given 
price per bushel should approximately 
cost does not involve a very difficult math- 
ematical problem, and yet it seems be- 
yond the capacity of most of those who 
talk so freely to the public about what 
the price of bread should be, and would 
be, were it not for the food barons and 
wheat speculators they conjure up from 
their imaginations in order to explain a 
fancied disparity between the price of 
wheat and the price of bread. 

For the benefit of those optimists who 
vainly expect to get a “five-cent loaf” 
from wheat at two dollars a bushel, it 
might be well to demonstrate this simple 
problem, although it is probable that 
nothing will convince them that, sofe- 
where in the process of transmuting 
wheat into bread, the iniquitous hand of 
their favorite hobgoblin, the food specu- 
lator, has not grabbed something for his 
own pocket, thereby making the result 
unsatisfactory to the sanguine food 
theorist who, happily for his own pros- 
: does not operate a mill or a 
akery. 

At two dollars a bushel for wheat the 
cost of a barrel of flour to the baker 
would be eleven dollars. To this must be 
added. cost of yeast, salt, sugar and lard, 
which brings the cost of the barrel of 
flour to twelve dollars and eighty cents. 
This quantity of flour will make three 
hundred and ten pounds of dough, or, at 
sixteen ounces of dough to the loaf, three 
hundred and ten loaves of bread, making 
the cost of the ingredients alone over 
four cents. Under the existing conditions 
it is safe to say that the cost of produc- 
tion and delivery to the retail store, in- 
cluding all proper items, would approxi- 
mately equal this amount, making the 
baker’s charge to the retailer about eight 
and a quarter cents. If the retailer fol- 
lows his usual practice of securing one 
or two cents a.loaf, the cost to the con- 
sumer would be, approximately, ten cents 
for a fourteen-ounce baked loaf. 

To make this clearer, perhaps it would 
be well to put it in figures, thus: 


Flour, 1 bbl @ $11.00........... $11.00 
Yeast, 2 lbs @ [PPR re 50 
Salt, 3 lbs @ ay, Ee 045 
Sugar, 5 lbs @  .09........... 45 
Lard, 4lbs @ DE necdayie 80 
$12.795 
Divided by 310 (loaves per bbl).. .0412 


Cost of ingredients alone, per loaf .0412 
Cost of production and delivery to 








EE bie aye perwnd eek s koate .0412 
Cost of loaf (14 ozs baked) to 
CN caches Kicwes bakodue 24 
Retailer's profit .........00.i.65 0176 
Cost to consumer ...........000. 10 
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Of course such figures as these are ap- 

roximate. There are many distinctions 

tween breads; almost every baker has 
his own formula for manufacturing his 
special product, and there are local 
standards in different parts of the coun- 
try representing a wide variation. If a 
reciprocal cost for a loaf of bread be 
established, there must also be an estab- 
lished bread formula. 

The foregoing figures are for a stand- 
ard loaf based upon a careful examina- 
tion of prevailing conditions. No allow- 
ance is made for milk, and only a mod- 
erate amount of enriching ingredients is 
estimated. Given the price of a barrel of 
flour, add cost of ingredients, divide by 
three hundred and ten, representing the 
number of loaves produced, and the result 
will approximate the cost of material for 
a fourteen-ounce baked loaf. This, dou- 
bled, is the price to the retailer; add the 
retailer’s profit of from one to two cents, 
and the price to the consumer is obtained. 

From the time the raw material leaves 
the field until the consumer gets the bread 
there is no profit anywhere in the chain 
which represents anything more than the 
smallest possible return for the necessary 
service rendered. The grinding into flour, 
the package, the freight, the Sekine, the 
delivery, the final selling of the product 
over the retailer’s counter, all represent 
legitimate and necessary investment of 
capital and employment of labor, and 
from beginning to end there is neither 
waste, extravagance, lost efficiency nor 
speculation. The final cost to the con- 
sumer is absolutely what is required to 
keep going the machinery which turns 
wheat into bread, and it will be found, 
if a cut-out of any of the factors in the 
transaction be attempted, that an addi- 
tional charge is immediately incurred 
which increases rather than lessens the 
ultimate cost. 

It is too bad that the food theorists 
cannot produce “the five-cent loaf” from 
wheat at two dollars a bushel, but, unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible. It is therefore 
a mistake to mislead the public by giving 
it the impression that food control will 
accomplish a miracle. It may be neces- 
sary to guarantee the farmer two dollars 
a bushel for wheat, to stimulate produc- 
tion, but it is absurd to promise, at the 
same. time, to give the consumer bread 
made from such wheat at a price based 
upon raw material costing half as much, 

If the consumer is to receive a four- 
teen-ounce loaf of bread at five cents, it 
must be made from wheat at a dollar a 
bushel, it must be adulterated heavily 
with some other raw material, and an 
exceedingly cheap one at that, or the gov- 
ernment must step in somewhere between 
the farmer and the consumer and stand 
the loss. It is an impossibility to satisfy 
the producer by advancing the price paid 
him, and at the same time satisfy the con- 
sumer by reducing the price he pays. 
One or the other must suffer from arbi- 
trarily ‘interfering with the natural law of 
supply and demand; this is inevitable. If 
the government steps into the breach, the 
tax-payer must pay the difference. 

Although it is impossible to satisfy the 
farmer, a guaranty of two dollars a bush- 
el ought at least to induce him to raise 
wheat. The next step in governmental 
interference is to satisfy the consumer. 
It cannot be done by vague promises nor 
by loudly denouncing imaginary specu- 
lators who are charged with keeping up 
prices. It takes so many bushels of wheat 
to make a barrel of flour, which produces 
so many loaves of bread. A five-cent 
loaf of bread, standard weight and qual- 
ity, cannot be produced from a barrel of 
flour made from wheat costing two dol- 
lars a bushel, unless the government pays 
the difference. 

It-is just as essential that the consumer 
should have cheap bread as that the farm- 
er should get a high price for his wheat. 
Since the government has now gone into 
the business of guaranteeing the price-of 
wheat, it is in order for the government 
to guarantee also the price of bread: a 
minimum of two dollars a bushel on wheat 
and a maximum of five cents for a stand- 
ard loaf of bread is what is needed; 
indeed, it will probably be demanded by 
labor on pain of a general strike. It is 
easily accomplished by an appropriation 
of a few more billions to be raised b 
further taxes on incomes and excess prof- 
its, but, since the incident of the loaves 
and fishes, it has never been brought 
about by a miracle. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT LESS 


Official Estimate West District Below Fore- 
cast—Flour Trade Growth—Breadstuffs 
te United States—Mice Pest - 


Port Avetame, So. Aust., June 10.— 
Revised official estimate of the Western 
Australian wheat crop shows a total below 
that given in the forecast. The latest fig- 
ures are, with final estimates for the other 
states in bushels: 


1915-16 1916-17 
South Australia ...... 34,134,504 43,830,972 
Victoria ..s.esseeeses 68,521,706 61,162,438 


New South Wales .... 67,323,390 42,817,000 
Western Australia .... 18,236,355 16,610,804 
Queensland .........+. 414,438 2,866,679 
Tasmania ......-+s+++ 993,790 492,110 


«++179,624,183 157,780,003 





Commonwealth .. 
FLOUR TRADE EXPANSION 


Official statistics show that for the first 
10 months of the current trade year, July 
1 to April 30, Australia shipped overseas 
224,105 short tons of flour against 104,989 
in the corresponding period of 1915-16. 
All states participated in the increase, 
which was due to contracts entered into 
with the Allied Wheat Commission. New 
South Wales shipped 79,586 tons, against 
$4,996 in 1915-16; Victoria 75,653, against 
36,673; South Australia 37,227, against 
21,257; Western Australia 31,465, against 
12,050. 

Notwithstanding this increase, South 
Australian miders have been hit harder 
by the war than those in any of the other 
states. With markets more restricted than 
for any other term during the last two or 
three decades, they have been completely 
cut off from trade with the East Indies 
and the Straits Settlements; and business 
with the Philippine Islands and oriental 
countries has n impracticable because 
of the absence of direct communication. 

Business connections which had been 
strenuously fought for, and which had 
been developed at great expense, have 
passed to others. Whether they will be 
regained after the war depends primarily 
upon the steps adopted to replace the 
service formerly conducted by the Ger- 
man-Australian Steamship Co. between 
Port Adelaide and Java and adjoining 
countries. The principal markets sup- 
plied with Australian flour, and the quan- 
tities thereof in tons, during the first 10 


months of the current financial year, are _ 


as follows: 
8. W. Vic, S.A. W.A. 


United Kingdom.. 42,161 30,787 17,510 6,427 


PONCE ..ccccccce 7,170 12,003 8,120 6,027 
BOAly wcvcasccscee cvose 8,194 5,420 4,483 
Egypt ....sssee- 2,580 «coe cccs 8,863 
South Africa .... 365 8,592 6,175 1,851 
TOVE. ccccccsccsee 5,910 3,479 .... 2,567 
Sumatra ........- 1,779 1,239 .... 120 
Straits Settlem’ts. 3,655 2,313 .... 1,307 
Philippine Islands 5,384 1,728 48 
Pacific Islands... 6,100 119 3 
Hongkong ....... 227 rey 

India and Ceylon. 64 BS. seve 

New Zealand .... 490 2,946 .. 


For the 10 months ending in October, 
Australia has undertaken, in behalf of 
the imperial government, to ship flour at 
the rate of 30,000 tons per month. Re- 
cently the prime minister announced that 
he had prevailed upon the British au- 
thorities to take the maximum quantity of 
flour which Australian millers could pro- 
duce. Inquiries revealed that about 10,000 
tons more per month would be available. 

In consequence of the extreme shortage 
of freight it has been impossible, so far, 
for advantage to be taken of the offer. 
It is only with great difficulty that the old 
monthly quota can be shipped; and there 
have been serious accumulations of flour 
in the principal cities and ports. Storage 
accommodation is taxed by other produce, 
and several millers have been obliged for 
the time being to cease gristing. 


FLOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA AGAIN 


Millers recently were enabled to ship 
about 1,000 tons of flour to South Africa. 
This represented their first opportunity to 
do business in that direction for several 
months. Otherwise, for some time the 
milling trade has been quiet, the scarcity 
of tonnage having necessitated a slowing 
down in production until delivery can be 
made of some of the produce held in 
stock. 

In ama, the supply of mill offal 
is restricted. The regulated price of flour 
at Port Adelaide is £10 15s per ton net 
cash at mill door, and millers quote up to 
£11 2s 6d delivered, less discount. 

The federal government is considering 
the question of constructing concrete 
ships. A firm of engineers and contractors 
has made a proposal to construct a 4,000- 
ton concrete vessel within seven. months, 
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and after that to build similar vessels at 
the rate of one a week if plans are suffi- 


- ciently developed. The prime minister 


has announced that the proposal seems to 
be feasible and practical. 

Actuated, no doubt, by a desire to safe- 
guard the interests of the producers, the 
prime minister has announced that it is 
not desirable to have trafficking in .farm~ 
ers’ wheat certificates. Few regret that 
decision in South Australia. The practice 
had not developed here to any appreciable 
extent, but a brisk business was being 
done in Victoria, and in New South Wales 
there was a fair amount of trade. 


BREADSTUFFS FOR AMERICA 


In my previous letter I referred briefly 
to a movement to secure the shipment of 
breadstuffs to the United States, from 


which similar quantities of grain and flour ° 


would be forwarded to Great Britain and 
France. The purpose of this is to save 
time and to minimize the disadvantages 
due to the world shortage of freight. The 
Australian wheat board decided in favor 
of the plan. 

When a cargo leaves Australia for 
America an equivalent cargo of American 
grain should leave New York, or some 
other port on the east coast of the United 
States, for Great Britain. Shipping could 
thus have three trips between Australia 
and America in the time taken for one to 
and from Great Britain; and the danger 
from submarines would be practically 
eliminated. Great Britain would unload 
a cargo of American wheat within a few 
days of the time when the ship carrying 
the Australian grain left Sydney. 

(Continued on page 338.) 


ATTEMPT TO DESTROY MILL 





Man with Explosives Driven from Suckow 
Plant by Bullets of Night Watchman 
—Fuses Left Behind 


Inpianapouis, Inp., July 28.—Since 
America entered the war, numerous fires 
have occurred in flour mills and grain ele- 
vators in Indiana, and at the last meeting 
of the state millers’ association all millers 
were urged to guard their places day and 
night to ward off incendiaries. 

Friday night an attempt apparently 
was made to blow up the Suckow Co.’s 
flour-milling plant at Franklin. As a 
night watchman was making the rounds at 
the mill, he discovered a man digging a 
hole in the earth on the south side of the 
place, where cars of grain had been left 
standing. The watchman called to the 
man, demanding a reason for his presence, 
and the stranger fled. The watchman fired 
several times at the man, and thinks one 
bullet struck him, but this has not yet been 
established. 

Near where the hole was dug were found 
pieces of fuse 18 ins long. The man was 
preparing to place the explosive in the 
hole when discovered. 

During the week many complaints were 
made of attempts to destroy wheat left 
standing in the fields. Much live stock is 
said to have been killed by mysterious poi- 
son which is being examined by the state 
bacteriologist. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Fixed Price for Corn 
Cuicaco, Itt., July 31.—(Special Tele- 
omg eT Barmes e | in September corn has 
been stopped by the Board of Trade 
directors, and a settling price of $1.65 
fixed. A eommittee has declared this to 
be the true commercial value of corn on 
July 31 for delivery by grades alone dur- 
ing the month of September in Chicago. 
Sales of cash corn in the sample mar- 
ket here today were at $2.33, the highest 
on record. Sellers have until Aug. 2 to 
notify buyers of their intention to settle. 
If not, they will be regarded as having 
elected to deliver. Settlement is to be 
made at the fixed price plus the penalty. 
The closing price on September corn today 
was $1.6414, the highest of the season. 
Committees have also been appointed to 
fix settling prices on July wheat and oats. 
Cash wheat was 2c higher, with sales at 
July price early, or $2.66 for No. 1 red, 
on track, and $2.69 for No. 2 hard. July 
was bid up to $2.75 after the regular close. 
There were deliveries of 10,000 bus in car 
lots, on track, and defaults for 10,000 bus. 
Corn advanced to $2.30, with No. 2 white 
$2.36 and No. 2 yellow and mixed at $2.38, 
the highest known. July oats advanced to 
90c and closed at 85c, with shorts active 
buyers. This is the highest known for this 


delivery. Cash oats were 811,c, and de- 
faults on 130,000 bus were made after the 
close. A committee was appointed to fix 
a settling price. 

C. H. CHatren. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Trade at a Standstill, Awaiting Action 
of Congress—Demand Light—wMill- 
feed Scarce and Firm 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 
Cuicaco, I11., July 31.—It is as difficult 
today to give a close range on flour values 
as at any time in several weeks. There is 


practically no buying, and not much being - 


offered. Whiie the news from Washington 
is more encouraging and the local railroad 
strike is settled, yet buyers continue to 
wait. Local millers are making no effort 
to do any business other than small orders 
where wheat can be obtained and ship- 
ments made at once. A nominal range of 
quotations on spring wheat patents today 
for prompt delivery is $13@13.25, jute, 
for southwestern 95 per cent; patent, 
$12.75@13, jute; soft winter patent, 
$11.90@12.25, bulk, Chicago. 
C. H. CHarren. 


Puivavereui, Pa., July 31.—Flour un- 
settled, with prices covering a wide range. 
Very littie trading, and values largely 
nominal. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood; 
cotton or jute sacks about 25c less: winter 
straights, $11.50@12; Kansas clear, $12.25 
@12.75; straight, $13@13.50; patent, 
$13.25@14. Spring first clear, $12@12.75; 
patent, $13@14; favorite brands, $14.25@ 
14.50. City mills’ choice and fancy pat- 
ent, $14.25@14.50. Bran scarce and high- 
er, with exceptional sales above quoted 
rates in car lots, sacks; soft winter bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton, $42; spring bran, 
100-Ib sacks, $41. 

Samvuet S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 31.—Although in- 
quiries continue very good, there is only a 
fair volume of domestic flour business 
passing, while no sales are being made for 
export. Sales in all cases call for prompt 
shipment, as the trade is only buying its 
requirements. Prices on soft wheat flours 
are higher, while those from hard and 
spring wheat have declined. Millfeed re- 
mains scarce and firm, with insufficient 
offerings to meet the demand. 

Peter Deruien. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—Conditions 
in the flour trade are generally unchanged 
at the beginning of the week. Only a few 
buyers are in the market, and they take 
only what flour they are compelled to buy. 
Prices are again higher, and all mills are 
disposed to hold to the basis of full cost of 
wheat. There is a larger movement of 
wheat from the country, but an excep- 
tionally keen mill demand takes care of all 
of the offerings. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Bautmmore, Mp., July 31.—Flour gen- 
erally easier since Saturday. Offerings 
increasing, and buyers backing away. 
New southern wheat arriving in better 
condition, and selling at prices insuring 
mills good profit on their product at cur- 
rent quotations. Millfeed strong but 
quiet. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





Hot Weather is Welcome 

Torevo, Onto, July 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather last week was ex- 
on hot and clear, such as has been 
needed for a long time; consequently all 
crops have made great progress, especially 
corn, which needed it most. Cutting and 
threshing of wheat are now under way 
under favorable conditions in northern 
Ohio and Michigan. Yield and quality 
are good. Outlook for oats excellent. 
Crops promise to fully equal or exceed 
government estimates. 
| W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Flood Lighting Bulletin 

The Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has recently issued a bulletin (No. 303) on 
the subject of flood light projectors. It 
contains a great deal of information for 
any one interested in this subject, and in 
addition thereto a quantity of lamp and 
illumination statistics. 

The company will be glad to forward 
copies of this bulletin to any one asking 
for them. 





August 1, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—pe,. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 
The attached table gives the flour «itpyt 
at milling centers for the last two \. ceks 


with comparisons, in bbis: July 29 J.ly 3] 
July 28 July 21 1916 = 1915 











Minneapolis. ..144,160 165,850 380,380 2:\9 99 
Duluth-Superior 22,775 26,390 25,315 4155 
Milwaukee ..... 8,000 000 9,500 8509 
Totals ....... 174,935 192,240 415,195 12 635 
Outside mills*.. 96,855 ...... 139,640 .... | 
Ag’gate sprg.271,790 ...... 654,835 ..... 
St. Louis ...... 31,200 24,900 27,700 7.899 
St. Louist ..... 38,500 25,500 41,100 10,609 
Buffalo ........ 58,500 105,700 116,500 44,759 
Rochester ..... 7,700 9,400. 11,400 11,299 
Chicago ....... 17,250 16,250 16,500 °1,959 
Kansas City.... 59,600 47,200 61,500 5,959 
Kansas Cityt...148,220 128,820 211,640 51,85) 
Toledo ......+. 3,500 5,200 32,200 26,000 
Toledof ....... 16,800 18,165 73,840 50,845 


Nashville** .... 61,060 45,675 101,645 \9 679 
Portiand, Oreg. 7,535 7,550 ..... |... 
Seattle ........ 11,990 13,205 16,045 1,399 
Tacoma .....+. 18,685 18,720 16,475 21,09 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the perce tages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 


figures represent the relation of actua! week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output o: full- 


time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 29 July 31 
July 28 July 21 1916 1915 
32 79 


Minneapolis ...... 28 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 63 . 73 70 40 
Outside mills* .... 39 61 56 40 

Average spring.. 33 43 68 47 
Milwaukee ....... 65 00 38 33 
Bt. Lewis ..cccccee 62 50 68 68 
St. Louist ........ 50 32 68 50 
ee eer 35 63 70 69 
Rochester ........ 38 47 56 58 
CREORMS U6 os ccbosce 58 40 56 73 
Kansas City ...... 82 65 86 50 
Kansas Cityft ..... 51 49 78 59 
TOHOMS.. crvcesacere 7 11 67 54 
Toledof «.........- 18 22 70 58 
Nashville** ....... 41 30 73 69 
Portland, Oregon.. 22 22 ae 
Seattle ...ccccsees 41 45 39 3 
TACOMA 2c rcccess 32 32 29 43 

Totals .esecoces 43 39 63 55 
Minnesota-Dakotas 33 43 68 47 
Other states ...... 43 36 61 56 

Flour output for week ending July 28 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 


cent compared with week ending July 21, 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but contrelled in that city. 


tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
SGP BB dcvus $4.75% $......@4.75% $4.72 
July 26 ..cece 4.TBMe nee ee @4.75%% 4.72 
uly ST wwsise 4.756% ..00--@4.75% 4.72 
July 28 ...... 4.75% ......@4.75! 4.72 
July 30 ...... 4.75% one @4.75% 4.72 
, July 31 ...... 4.75% @ 4.75! 4.72 
to 


Three-day guilders were quote! 
(July 31) at 414. ‘ 


AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 

Sight 83-day 60-day 

July 28-28 ....... $4.75% $4.74% 34.70% 





Feed Manufacturers to Meet 
The first annual meeting of the Sweet 


Feed Manufacturers’ Association is to be 
held at Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 8-9. 

A po ne programme has been out- 
lined. Among the subjects to |e dis- 
cussed are: standardization of sweet 
feeds, uniform sales contracts, length of 


contract in periods, how long shold the 
manufacturer guarantee the — \ceping 
qualities of his product, publiciiy as 4 


. means of increasing sweet feed sais, unl- 


form feed laws, selling costs, man /actur- 
ing costs, alfalfa and feedingstw'’s, ete. 

The association has 30 members It is 
expected that at the convention t! pub- 
licity committee will recommend p' :ns for 
a campaign of advertising to <lucate 
feeders as to the economic value 0: sweet 
feed. 





Information made public July 2° shows 


that 1,876 ships passed through the !’anama 
Canal in the fiscal year just closed. In 
1916 the number of vessels passing | :rough 
the waterway was 787, and in 115 the 
number was 1,088. 





Spain’s wheat yield this year |< anon 
7¥, per cent below last year, and »:noun's 
to 141,008,000 bus, estimated. Rv«, = 
mated, 27,778,000 bus, about 31, per ce? 
less than last year. 
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VICTORY FOR EFFICIENT CONTROL 





President Wilson Leads House and Senate Conferees to See Necessity of Giv- 
ing Herbert Hoover a Free Hand in Food Administration—Bill May 
Become Law This Week—War Board Eliminated 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—The President has won out 
splendidly in his determination to have the 
right kind of a food control bill, with no 
divide authority, but with one master 
administrator in the person of Herbert 
Hoover. President Wilson has been un- 
finching in his determination that no 
board for food administration should be 
create |, and in conference with Senator 
Cham!:erlain and Congressman Lever, of 
the « nferees, yesterday he made his 
wishes so Clear that when they returned to 
the co: ference in the afternoon and made 
their ::port, that part of the Senate bill 
which proposed a board of three was 
chang: (| by the conferees to the original 
form f the bill, sé as to provide for but 
one acininistrator, to be appointed by the 
Presid nt. 

The:; remains one other objectionable 
clause inserted by the Senate at the last 
mome|, the one creating a war board, 
but th re again the President has stated 
empha‘ ically and repeatedly that he is op- 
posed to such a board. The House con- 
ferees ave stood splendidly, under the 
fine le:dership of Mr. Lever, for alk of 
the orizinal terms of the bill. Senator 
Chamlrlain, the able leader of the Sen- 
ate, ha not had such unanimous support, 
the priicipal objector being Senator Gore, 
but the objections have been overcome, 
and it is now altogether probable that the 
report of the conferees will be submitted 
to both houses within a very few days, and 
accepted; and then food control will have 
become a law of the land. 

The conferees have had a long and hard 
siege, lasting more than a week. Little by 
little the objectionable features have been 
eliminated, and agreement reached on 
features of the bill that were not so 
strongly contended for by members of 
either house. 


BOARD ON WHEAT PRICES 


The conferees agreed tentatively upon 
a provision for the creation of a board on 
wheat prices. It is proposed to retain the 
Senate amendment for a minimum price 
of $2 per bu for wheat of the No. 1 north- 
ern grade of the crop of 1918. It will be 
further stipulated, if the present plan 
carries, that the wheat board shall fix a 
minimum price for other grades for 1918. 
The tentative plan provides that this board 
shall consist of the Food Administrator, 
the president of some agricultural college, 
and a third member, all to be named by 
the President, and all under the Food 
Administration. 


PUBLIC BACK OF PRESIDENT 
The final victory came yesterday, with 


the vote of the conferees to recommend 
the single administrator. While the Presi- 
dent ha. not’ said so directly to the con- 


ferees, ‘he impression has been that he 
would have vetoed a bill that contained a 
clause for the creation of a food control 
board, vr the Senate proposal for a war 
board. 

The facts are that the people of the 
United states have been back of the Presi- 
dent very strongly, and they have been 
making (heir wishes known in emphatic 
terms, s« that the conferees in their re- 
port wil! be acceding, not only to the posi- 
tive wishes of the President, but to those 
of the great body of the American people. 

There is very great satisfaction in 
Washiny'on at the successful outcome of 
the long fight. It has been one of the 
most proionged and determined battles in 
Congress for many years. Except for the 
unfortunite introduction of the prohibi- 
tion clause, the bill might possibly have 
been passed by July 1, but it will not now 
be signe before at least a month later 
than thai time. It is a month that repre- 
sents a |»-s to the American people, and a 
delay in vetting into action the fine ma- 
chinery that Mr. Hoover has provided, but 
the final victory will be so gratifying that 
the delay and loss of time will be offset 
by the cilicient ‘service that may be ex- 
a. lnmediately on the signing of the 

During this delay Mr. Hoover and his 
‘sistant; have had an opportunity. to 
Perfect in even greater detail than they 
could have prior to July 1 their plans of 


organization. They have stuck tenaciously 
to their work, and borne the delay and 
abuses heaped upon them by some of the 
senators with a valor that has been most 
commendable, and which emphasizes the 
fine service they will render when clothed 
with adequate congressional authority. 


NEW QUARTERS FOR ADMINISTRATION 
By the beginning of next week the Food 
Administration offices will be assembled 
and housed under one roof in the Hotel 
Gordon, on Sixteenth and I streets, which 
has been rented for the purpose. The big 
work of moving from the Interior De- 
partment Building and other buildings 
temporarily used will begin the latter part 
of this week, so that by the time the bill 
has become a law the offices of the Food 
Administration will be assembled for the 
duration of the war, and the work will 
proceed without the inconveniences that 
have been endured during the preliminary 
period. Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Norwegian Food Commission Here 

‘Norway has sent a commission to this 
country to arrange a working agreement 
for foodstuffs to Norway. Dr. F. Nansen, 





Norway’s Food Commission to the United States 


Commission, which will make a special 


effort to have the flour cleared. Please let 
us hear from you promptly if you have 
flour in this position.” 





SPREADING SCARE STORIES 


An Example of the Way in Which Food 
Shortage Scares Are Manufactured— 
Secretary Husband Corrects Error 


Cuicaco, Inu, July 28.—A few weeks 
ago, a Chicago grain elevator burned, with 
a certain amount of grain. An eastern 
publication noted for its wide circulation 
reproduced a photograph of the burned 
elevator, with the caption: “Burning Up 
Fifty Million Loaves of Bread.” 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
wrote to the editor of the publication in 
question as follows: 

“Being interested in the conservation of 
the bread supply of the country, we have 
made some inquiries and find that the 
illustration you reproduced is one of a fire 
that occurred in “X” elevator, in April, 
191%, when the elevator was being tem- 
porarily used for storage. Our inquiries 
developed that there were stored in the 
elevator, at the time of the fire, approxi- 
mately 15,000 bus of wheat, all of which 
has been recovered by salvage, so that 
there was no loss of breadstuffs as a result 
of the fire. 

“It would require approximately 800,000 
bus of wheat to make sufficient flour to 


Photograph from 
Bain, New York. 


Dr. Nansen, Head of the Commission, is seated second from the left 


the Arctic explorer, heads the commission. 
In his first public statement he denied that 
his country was providing Germany with 
grain or fats. He said, however, that 
smugglers of grain out of the country for 
German consumption had been dealt with 
severely. 


NORWEGIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
issued a bulletin Thursday, to all export- 
ing millers, with regard to Norwegian ex- 
owt of flour. The bulletin reads as fol- 
ows: “We are advised that there will 
arrive in the United States within a few 
days a commission from the Norwegian 
government to confer with United States 
government authorities regarding the 
amounts and character of food that may 
be exported to Norway. 

“We understand there is now, at a 
number of seaports, flour intended for 
Norway, sold and shipped from mills 
prior to July 14, which has not been 
cleared. In an effort to have these lots 
of flour cleared, we would appreciate it 
if every miller who has flour destined for 
Norway now held up at seaboard would 
advise this office, giving dates of sale and 
of shipment from mill, name of buyer, 
foreign destination, number of sacks, 
weights, brands, the ports at which such 
flour is now stored, whether it is paid for 
or not, and such other information as 
might be useful in the premises. 

“Also indicate what sales you have 
made to Norway which have not yet been 
shipped from mill, giving date of sale, 
name of buyer, number of sacks, brands, 
etc. Our purpose is to place this infor- 
mation in the hands of the Norwegian 


produce 50,000,000 loaves of: bread. Sel- 
dom, if ever, is there an appreciable loss 
of wheat as a result of an elevator fire, 
such wheat being practically always re- 
covered, and ultimately used. The alarm- 
ing feature of the caption of the illustra- 
tion referred to is therefore apparent. 

“In view of the tendency upon the part 
of the public to become alarmed at the 
prospect of such losses as you indicate, 
we submit that you should confirm the in- 
formation above, and correct in your col- 
umns any wrong impression that may have 
been given Few readers by publication of 
the cut and this caption. It would seem 
that a magazine of as high a standing as 
yours would confirm the truth of such dis- 

uieting statements before publishing 
them, especially at this time, when the 
public is unduly alarmed as to sufficient 
food supplies.” 

The editor of the publication in question 
replied as follows: “In replying to your 
informing favor of July 7, I would say 
that these figures were given us by the 
photographer who supplied the picture. 
We regret that they were incorrect, and 
are grateful to you for setting us right.” 


C. H. CHatien, 





Kansas Miller Seriously Ill 


Kansas Crry, Me., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—F. D. Shellabarger, president 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, is reported critically ill, 
at Santa Cruz, Cal. News received today 
indicates that his condition is serious, and 
his recovery very uncertain. 

R. E. Srerure. 
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SPRING WHEAT IMPROVING 


Recent Rains Believed to Have Helped Crop 
in North Dakota—Minnesota and South 
Dakota Conditions Good 


Reports received in regard to growing 
wheat in Minnesota and South Dakota con- 
tinue very good. Notwithstanding the ab- 
normally high temperatures of the last 
week, early-sown wheat looks good and is 
ripening fast. A few scattering reports 
indicate that wheat-cutting has already 
begun, but it will be a week yet before har- 
vesting becomes general. Oats, barley and 
rye are now being cut. Late-sown wheat 
has suffered some from heat and drouth, 
but a good average yield is still looked for. 

The crop in North Dakota is very spot- 
ted. Reports, however, are conflicting. 
Some line companies, while acknowledging 
that serious damage has been done, look 
for fair yields in many localities. Other 
companies are pessimistic as to the out- 


look. 

Windstorms are reported to have done 
damage to standing grain in North Da- 
kota July 29-30. These were followed, 
however, by heavy, soaking rains which 
doubtless more than offset any damage 
done by wind. The rain came at a most 
opportune time, and highly beneficial re- 
sults are looked for. It is a little early 
yet to determine just how much good the 
rains have done. 

Today (July 31) is cool, with a little 
rain, just the kind of weather needed to 
help filling in the north. Wheat in North 


.Dakota is in the milk or dough stage and, 


consequently, susceptible to heat damage. 
In the westerly part of North Dakota, it 
is claimed that wheat is too far gone to 
recover much, no‘matter how favorable 
weather conditions may be from now on. 

The attached, compiled from reports re- 
ceived from interior mills, gives the esti- 
mated yield per acre of wheat and coarse 
grain in the Northwest: 


MINNESOTA 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 


St. James ....12-15 40-45 40-45 12-15 10-12 





Belgrade . 15 25 30 20 15 
Echo ..... 20 60 30 25 12 
Fairfax seee 20-25 ee e.. e.. e.. 
Crookston .... 14 30 30 12 8 


Atwater ...... 12-20 40 45 18 15 
Graceville ....12-15 15-20 20 15-20 ae 
Bird Island...14-18 40-50 20-30 - 
Cokato ....... 15-20 45-50 45-55 35° 
Long Prairie. .10—12 eL 5 %.. ° 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
6 20 15 9 


Glen Ullin .... 5 
Cavalier ...... 10 25 15-20 8 ee 
Mandan ...... 6 20 15 6 6 


Bismarck 20 20 10 5 


eee 8 
New Rockford. 8-10 20-25 15-20 





Casselton .. ..15—18 30-40 20-30 25-30 e.. 
Medina ....... 6-8 ®.. ®.. ®.. e.. 
Anamoose ee o° ee -. 410 es 
TEFOM -2 cccccee 3 10 5 5 oe 
Emerson ..... 8 20 20 10 5 
E@OGB .ccssvce 10-12 25 20 8-10 8 
Richardton ... 5 5 8 oe 3 
Dickinson .... 6 8 4 10 5 
Balfour ...... 6 12 10 8 e.. 
Harvey ....... 8-15 10-30 8-25 9-10 %. 
Lidgerwood ...10-—20 20 15-30 10-20 ee 
Leeds ........ 12-15 30-40 25-30 10-12 6-8 
Crosby ....... 8-10 25 10-25 6-12 6-10 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flax 
Huron ........ 15 40-50 35 os 15 
Montrose ..... 15-20 40-50 30-40 20-25 e.. 
Yankton ...... 17-18 45-50 -. 30-35 e° 
Webster ...... 6-8 ® 16 ®.. ®.. ®.. 
Aberdeen ..... 11% 30-35 25-30 15 11-14 
PRIMD .occccee 7 10 15 10 oe 
Langford ..... 15 40 40 - 10 
Rapid City ... 10 ae 6 e.;5 «.. 


*Questionable. 
Rosert T. Beatty. 





Rain Helps Southwestern Corn 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Aug. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Heavy rains were reported 
by the weather bureau here as sweeping 
over Nebraska and central and western 
Kansas last night, bringing relief to crops. 

* * 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Very high, almost record- 
breaking, temperatures continue to pre- 
vail over the entire Southwest. Corn 
everywhere is in an exceedingly critical 
condition, with a great part of the acre- 
age in Oklahoma and southern and central 
Kansas already very seriously damaged. 
In the northern part of Kansas the fields 
are holding out well, and in Nebraska con- 
ditions are not yet serious. Rains, how- 
ever, are becoming more urgently needed 
over the entire area, and unless cooler 
weather and moisture come within the 
next few days the destruction will amount 


to a calamity. 
R. E. Srerure. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 21,090 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending July 28) 144,160 bbls, 
against 380,380 in 1916, 269,980 in 1915, 
355,505 in 1914.. Today one more mill is 
in operation and another will be started 
tomorrow, so a slight increase might be 
looked for this week. A year ago the out- 
put was 359,595 bbls. 


There were no developments of impor- 
tance in the flour market last week. In- 
quiry was free enough, and all indications 
are that a big business could be done if 
trading restrictions were lifted. Millers, 
however, are averse to selling for ship- 
ment beyond prompt or 30 days. Some 
have practically cleaned up on their wheat 
holdings, and limit sales to what cash 
. wheat they can pick up from day to day. 

The trade has had time to analyze the 
statement from Washington that a $2 
minimum would be placed on wheat. Since 
no maximum has been established, many 
feel that the chances of a big break in 
values are gradually lessening and, conse- 
quently, are willing to a degree to antici- 
pate their wants now. 

The situation is an exasperating one to 
millers. Their customers express them- 
selves as ready and willing to buy, but 
millers are not in a position to accept the 
business offered. ‘They cannot protect 
themselves by purchasing the wheat or 
options as in other years and, consequent- 
ly, are forced to simply await develop- 
ments. All interests, producers and con- 
sumers alike, are getting disgusted with 
the politicians at Washington who are re- 
sponsible for holding up the passage of 
the food control bill and bringing about 
the present demoralized condition in busi- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding fair inquiry, flour sales 
by Minneapolis mills for the week fell 
short of what they were the two preceding 
weeks. The bulk of the business done was 
largely to warehouse trade or brokers who ~ 
sell to bakers. No large lots were report- 
ed booked. 

Demand for first and second clear flour 
is good. The output is small, and no diffi- 
culty is experienced in disposing of it at 
relatively high prices compared with pat- 
ents. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $13.60 
@13.90 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Millfeed is stronger now than at any 
time on this crop. Bran is within $1 ton 
of record high point, while all other 
grades are several dollars higher than 
ever before recorded. Minneapolis mills 
have within the last week advanced quota- 
tions $3@6 ton. 

The strength is due wholly to light pro- 
duction. For two months or more the 
output has been inadequate to supply the 
demand, with the result that the meager 
holdings in the hands of the trade have 
been exhausted. In consequence, while 
consumption is not heavy it far exceeds 
the supply. 

Some Minneapolis mills that, to date, 
have been offering small lots in mixed 
cars with flour, have withdrawn from the 
market entirely. They figure that they 
have sold all they can possibly make on 
this crop, and have none to offer now be- 
fore September shipment or until they 
begin grinding new wheat. 

The light production in winter wheat 
territory is responsible for an unusually 
brisk demand for middlings and red dog. 
Jobbers in Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis are inquiring for supplies here, and 


those who have a little to sell are getting 
top prices for shipment to the Southwest. 
This is an unusual situation for this time 
of year. . 

The East and Southeast are also in the 
market. The demand for transit feed is 
keen, and at times even better than spot 
prices are bid for cars available for quick 
delivery. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $37.50@ 
38 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $47.50@48; flour mid- 
dlings, $56; red dog, $59.50@60,—latter 
in 140-lb sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 41,400 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 28 they made 96,855 
bbls of flour (representing 436,000 bus of 
wheat), against 139,640 in 1916. 

Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,530 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,140 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 10 were in operation July 31: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B and C mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


SEABOARD STORAGE CHARGES 


In view of the decision that a shipper is 
liable to a fine for violation of tariff, in 
refusing to pay seaboard storage charges 
on export shipments, after the tariff free 
time limit has expired, northwestern ship- 
pers who have heretofore withheld pay- 
ment of such charges have now paid these 
items in full. 

The storage charges are assessed under 
a tariff duly approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission April 10, 1916. 
There is no question of a proper refund 
being made of any charges unlawfully 
assessed, if at any future’ time the Com- 
mission should reverse its action. 


NAVICERTS NEEDED IN NEUTRAL SHIPPING 


In addition to Department of Com- 
merce export licenses, navicerts of the 
British Trade Department are also re- 
quired on food products destined to neu- 
tral countries. It appears, however, that 
the two foreign trade departments are not 
prepared as yet to issue required docu- 
ments permitting exportation. This af- 
fects in particular exports to Scandinavia 
and Holland. There is considerable flour 
and grain now awaiting loading at United 
States ports to these countries, 

A large number of steamers are await- 
ing their cargoes at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, some partially or completely loaded, 
but denied clearance. 

Importers abroad find it difficult to 
understand why their goods cannot come 
forward, in view of the fact that the flour 
and grain was shipped from the West 
weeks or months ago. It is a condition, 
however, over which shippers have no con- 
trol. Many mills in particular are suffer- 
ing as serious a loss as are the importers, 
on account of not being able to secure 
their negotiable papers. 


INTERIOR MILLS AT DISADVANTAGE 


Effective Aug. 1 the lake-and-rail rate 
on flour from Minneapolis to New York 
will be 24.8¢ via Duluth. Southern Minne- 
sota mills will have the benefit of this rate 
until Sept. 1. 

On Sept. 1, however, the rate to Chicago 
will be advanced from 8.3c to 9.3c per 
100 Ibs, according to W. T. L. Tariff No. 
26 G. The rate from Chicago to New 
York is 1614,c, which will make the rate on 
flour from southern Minnesota points 
25.8c, compared with 24.8c from’ Minne- 
apolis via Duluth. This will place southern 


Minnesota mills at a disadvantage of Ic 
per 100 lbs in lake-and-rail rates, begin- 
ning Sept. 1. 


PEERLESS ROLLER MILL CO, 


The Peerless Roller Mill Co., of Austin, 
Minn., which was recently taken over by 
the Hormel Packing Co. interests, is to in- 
crease the capacity of its mill to 600 bbls. 
Contract for the machinery has been 
awarded to C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis 
representative of the Allis-Chalmers 


Mfg. Co. 

The company is building three dams to 
develop water power for the new mill. It 
is expected that enough power can be se- 
cu in this way to take care of future 


. enlargements of the plant. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 647,000 bus, 
a total decrease from the preceding week 
of 73,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 51,000 bus, and at Duluth 
22,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis ..... 613 2,708 1,193 1,468 676 
Duluth ......... 84 1,061 146 6553 346 
Totals .cccccee 647 3,769 1,399 2,021 1,022 
Duluth, bonded... ee eee 
Totals ........ ° 3,788 - 2,025 1,032 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to July 28, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis ..104,160 159,598 104,862 97,529 








Duluth ....... 24,490 98,424 57,946 61,400 
Totals ...... 128,650 258,022 162,808 158,929 
Duluth, bonded *9,279 12,821 1,895 4,625 
Totals ...... 127,929 270,843 164,703 163,554 


*Bonded receipts up to May 5, 1917. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), were: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 























Minneapolis. 571 7,344 1,273 3,694 10,628 
Duluth...... *230 7,999 128 824 5,384 
Totals.... 801 15,343 1,401 4,518 16,012 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 284 eee 62 90 
Totals.... - 15,627 4,580 16,102 


*Includes Canadian. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. D. Movius, of the Lidgerwood (N. 
D.) Mill Co., was in Minneapolis during 
the week. 

James Sorenson, Albert Lea, Minn., has 
been appointed state dairy and food com- 
missioner. - 

S. E. Dodge has given up his position 
as sales-manager for the Crescent Milling 
Co., Fairfax, Minn. 

I. P. Schei, of Britton, S. D., has suc- 
ceeded A. L. Riesberg as manager of the 
Pelican River Mill Co., Elizabeth, Minn. 

James H. Knowles, representative at 
Boston for the Fergus Flour Mills Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn., was in the Northwest 
this week. 

C. A. Novotny, secretary of the Kimball 
(S. D.) Roller Mills, is in Minneapolis 
today looking for a miller to take charge 
of his plant. 

Henry Mueller, of the firm of C. F. 
Mueller Co., macaroni manufacturers, 
Jersey City, N. J., was a Minnneapolis 
visitor July 25. 

J. R. Short, of Chicago, manager of the 
flour department of the Quaker Oats Co., 
was in Minneapolis July 25. From here 
he went to Winnipeg. 

A report from Lisbon, N. D., states that 
the elevator there owned by the Monarch 
Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, was wrecked 
by a windstorm July 29. 

C. W. Lang, Jr., vice-president of Lang 
& Co., and one of the principals in the 
Pelican River Mill Co., Elizabeth, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis July 30. 

The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
July 28 enrolled 14 apprentice bakers, un- 
der an arrangement with the United 
States quartermaster’s corps. 

One of the features of the Minnesota 
state fair this year will be a demonstration 
on war breads, at the training camp to be 
held in connection with the fair. 

Daniel Kennedy has been appointed 
manager of the Atlas Elevator Co. at 
Sioux City, Iowa. This company is a 
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H. S. Pearlstone, of New York City 
representative of the New Century Co. 
and George C. Christian & Co., was jn 
Minneapolis early last week calling on his 
connections. 

Regan Bros., Minneapolis, have sev req 
a temporary injunction against the City 
of Minneapolis, restraining the |, tte; 
from putting into force the new ordi)ance 
making the standard weight of loaves 
16 ozs. 

T. L. Burmight, Sr., of Akron, jowa 
died July 22. Mr. Burmight was +) old 
settler in that part of Iowa, ani was 
prominently identified with many )ysj- 
ness ventures. He was well known in «rain 
circles, 

The committee appointed by the state 
of Minnesota to investigate the reaso:\s for 
the high price of various foods h::. an- 
nounced that flour will be the first io be 
considered. C. H. March is chairm.n of 
the committee. 

W. D. Drinkwater, of the statistical 
department of the Pillsbury Flour \ills 
Co., has joined the new regiment «! the 
Minnesota National Guard, and \. p. 
Strong, of the accounting departmen, has 
enlisted in the regular army. 

Complaints are frequently heard of 
Minneapolis mills naming very low prices 
to city trade and to buyers at central 
points like Chicago. Such mills are de- 
clared to be long on wheat, and are anx- 
ious to get out from under before the food 
control bill is passed. 

The health officers of Minneapolis last 
week ordered the Martin Elevator Co. to 
clean up the ground around its elevator, 
This company grinds screenings and cleans 
grain salvaged from burned elevators. 
Residents in the neighborhood of the ele- 


vator claim that the smell from the refuse 
around the elevator was injurious to 
health. 


The War Emergency Council of the 
Baking Industry has forwarded a protest 
to Washington against the naming of $2 as 
a minimum price on wheat. The council 
fears that if a minimum of $2 is estab- 
lished, wheat will on the coming crop sell 
at $3 bu or more. This would mean a con- 
tinuance of high price on bread. (ne of 
the signers of the protest was William M. 
Regan, of Minneapolis. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


This department has recently had sev- 
eral calls for flour packers. 

The Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn., will take out its old steam power 
plant and substitute electricity. 

Mathew Belan, of Omaha, Neb., has se- 
cured a position as second miller in the 
1,000-bbl mill of the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Milling Co. 

T. N. Lillie, of Tiffin, Ohio, has been 
appointed foreman of the packing and 
shipping department of Shane bros. & 
Wilson Co.’s mill at Shakopee, Minn. 

James McDaniel, Minneapolis inventor 
and machinery man, who has been serious- 
ly ill for several months, is gradually 
gaining strength and is able to be around 
a little. 

B. F. Hart, travelling superintendent 
for the D. H. Hogan Co., elevator con- 
tractors, Minneapolis, was killed July 29 
near Walford, Iowa. He and « com- 
panion were crossing the railroad track 
when their automobile was struck by 4 
train. 

George M. Kempton, formerly sperin- 
tendent for the Globe Flour Mil!s Co. 
Perham, Minn., was in Minneapolis July 
27. Mr. Kempton sustained a compound 
fracture of his ankle early last winter and 
was laid up for several months, |ut has 
fully recovered. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHS 

Another hearing on loss and damage 0 
grain in transit will be held before a spe 
cial examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in Chicago, Sept. 18. 

A Minneapolis visitor during th« week 
was John M. Gibbon, general p' blicity 
agent for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal. Mr. Gibbon was on his way 
west. 

O. F. Johnson, Minneapolis, chic clerk 
to the president and general manizer 0 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, !\"s oon 
appointed assistant to the general man 


ager. 
wi (Continued on page 343.) 
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The flour trade is still waiting for some- 
thing to happen at Washington, and the 
entire situation is in the same state of sus- 
pense as during the several weeks since 
Congress began consideration of means to 
be adopted for government control of 

d. 
being done by mills is wholly 
to established trade, mill-brand business,— 
mostly in eotton sacks,—to dealers who 
are completely out of stock. These people 
are taking flour when compelled to do so, 
and the total of this business is fairly 
good. \side from it, however, things are 
at standstill. Larger eastern buyers, in 
spite of the fact that they have bought 
little or no flour for months and having 
nothing now on mills’ books, are indif- 
ferent. Occasionally they inquire on a 
500- or 1,000-bbl lot. 

Prices are high and firm. Today stand- 
ard straights or 95 per cents are quotable 
at around 12.25@12.50, jute, Kansas City, 
with patents 50@75e bbl more. 

Clears are again in better supply and 
hard to sell, with good firsts nominally 
priced at 11.50@11.75, jute, Kansas City, 
and fancy clears 25@50c bbl more when 
wanted by special trade. 

Sales for foreign account are unknown, 
the Scandinavian and West Indian situ- 
ations being in suspense and the Wheat 
Export Co. bidding a maximum of around 
$10.25. 








* * 
Millfeeds are the highest ever known 
here, and are almost unobtainable at any 


price. Bran on spot today would sell at 
$2.10 per 100 lbs, Kansas City, and fine 
white shorts are worth up to $2.75. Poor 
low-grade, of red-dog character, is worth 
$8.50 bbl, jute, here. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of. 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
59,600 82 


47,200 65 
61,500 86 
35,950 50 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 64 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....0. 288,720 148,219 51 
Last werk ...ce0. 262,780 128,820 49 
Year ago .....00. 268,080 211,639 78 
Two years ago... 255,090 151,851 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 50) bbls this week, 7,355 last week, 
12,369 a year ago and 25,471 two years 
ago, 


Out of 64 mills reporting, 12 report 
domestic business good, 13 fair, and 35 
slow and quiet. 


i) LEND WHEAT ON SHARES 
The seed wheat committee of the Kan- 


sas State Council of Defense this week set 
out to rxise a fund of $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of providing farmers of western 
Kansas ith seed wheat for this autumn’s 


sowing. A considerable portion of the 
western part of the state this year lost its 
Wheat crop through dry weather and win- 
ter-killing. Farmers in the district are 
not in any sense needy, but, because of the 


igh cost of seed, are more or less indis- 
Posed to sow wheat,—which is the grain 
most needed in the world. It is to encour- 
age these reluctant farmers to employ 
their ground for wheat-growing that the 
seed wheat committee has adopted the 
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plan of supplying the seed on the basis of 
one-fifth the crop raised. 

The seed to be supplied is especially 
selected from other parts of the state, and 
farmers receiving allotments must under- 
take to follow instructions regarding the 
time and manner of seeding. Further- 
more, seed help is to be given only to those 
counties where local aid is furnished by 
the counties themselves. 

The governor of Kansas, the president 
of the American Bankers’ Association and 
well-known men throughout the state are 
sponsors for the plan, and wise and care- 
ful administration is assured. Henry 
Lassen, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, represents the millers of the 
state on the committee. 


KANSAS WHEAT CROP 45,245,000 Bus 


According to the estimate of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, issued under 
date of July 27, this year’s crop of winter 
wheat in Kansas is 45,245,000 bus, about 
3,000,000 bus, or a bushel per acre, more 
than the June estimate. The report espe- 
cially mentions yields above previous esti- 
mates in the eastern, central and southern 
districts, but says these were to some ex- 
tent offset by disappointing yields in the 
western and, northwestern districts. It 
describes the quality in territories where 
the yield is high as uniformly excellent, 
but elsewhere styles it “good” to “poor.” 


NEW WHEAT QUALITY IS EXCELLENT 


Milling results on the new-crop wheat 
bear out every hopeful anticipation based 
on earlier laboratory reports. The grain 
mills splendidly and, so far as the flour 
has been heard from in the markets, it is 
proving highly satisfactory. The gluten 
strength of the crop varies considerably, 
of course, but the average is above nor- 
mal. Some samples run up to nearly 17 
eal cent gluten, while 13 to 14 per cent is 
by no means unusual. The wheat is all 
dry. The quality of the gluten in the 
flour is excellent, and the color of the un- 
bleached flour apparently above average. 


KANSAS CORN IS DAMAGED 


The July report of the Kansas state 
board of agricultuge places the condition 
of growing corn in the state at 51.4 per 
cent, a decline of 27 points since the June 
report. High’ temperatures, hot winds 
and lack of moisture are causes of de- 
ae So far as grain-making possi- 

ilities are concerned, says the report, 
much corn is regarded as a failure, even 
though assured of abundant moisture in 
the future, and this particularly applies 
to the western two-thirds of the state, 
where much abandoned wheat ground was 
seeded to corn. The soil everywhere is too 
dry, save where local rains have fallen. 
Soaking rains are badly needed. 


A BIG TEXAS MILL 


A flour mill exceeding in size any in 
the Southwest south of Kansas is to be 
built by the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas. The new mill will, 
when completed, have a capacity of 2,500 
bbls, in two units of 1,500 and 1,000 bbls, 
respectively. Plans for its building were 
completed a year ago, at which time the 
Wichita company erected concrete grain 
storage of 600,000 bus capacity on a site 
apart from its present 1,200-bbl flour mill. 
The new mill is to be built adjoining this 
storage and, upon its completion, the pres- 
ent plant will be abandoned. Equipment 
for the new units will be supplied by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

Frank Kell is head of the Wichita Falls 
company. J.C. Mytinger, long Mr. Kell’s 
secretary and confidential man, has been 
manager for several months. 


LEE-WARREN INCREASES CAPITAL 


At the annual meeting of the Lee- 
Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, an 
increase in capital stock from $200,000 to 
$500,000 was voted. Old officers were re- 





elected as follows: H. D. Lee, Kansas 
City, president; L. G. Gottschick, vice- 
president; Charles M. Todd, secretary, 
treasurer and manager. The increase in 
capital is in part an echo of prosperous 
business and in part to take care of the 
larger volume of trade occasioned by the 
increase in mill capacity from 1,100 to 
1,800 bbls. 


NEW 400-BBL KANSAS MILL 


J. H. Leonard, long engaged in the 
grain business at Saxman, Kansas, has 
ordered machinery to equip a 400-bbl 
flour mill at that point. Building plans 
are still incomplete, but a modern brick 
structure is contemplated. Power prob- 
ably will be electrical, from Hutchinson 
central generating plant. Machinery has 
been ordered from the Wolf Co., through 
S. H. Stolzfus, its southwestern repre- 
sentative. It is proposed to have the new 
plant ready for operation shortly after the 
first of the year. 

Saxman is a local point on the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, about 10 miles from 
Lyons, in Rice County. 


AUNT JEMIMA ACQUIRES “INTEGRITY” 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., has acquired from the receiver of the 
Kansas Milling & Export Co. title to use 
of the brands formerly in use by that con- 
cern. The best advertised and most wide- 
ly known of these brands is “Integrity,” 
but the Aunt Jemima company also takes 
over the rights to “Stability” and “Celeb- 
rity.” All of the brands will be kept alive 
in trade where they are established. 

The brand “Stability” will also be used 
in the foreign trade by Reynier Van 
Evera, of Kansas City, formerly manager 
of the Kansas Milling & Export Co. 


J. F. FORSTER ENTERS CORN-MILLING 


The Clover Leaf Milling Co. is the style 
of a new concern organized at Lexington, 
Mo., to take over the flour mill at Wel- 
lington, Mo., and convert it into a corn 
mill of 500 bbls capacity. J. F. Forster, 
until recently manager of the Lexington 
Flouring Mills, which controlled the plant 
at Wellington, is organizer of the new 
company and will be its secretary. and 
active manager. Associated with him are 
local bankers and men well known in the 
Kansas City grain trade. The company 
is incorporated for $40,000. 

Machinery to equip the corn plant has 
been ordered from the Wolf Co., and it is 
expected to have the mill in operation 
early in the autumn. White corn products 
will be manufactured exclusively. 


NOTES 


Karl E. Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was one of 
the week’s milling visitors. 

L. E. Davy, formerly with the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, but for 
several months secretary of the Western 
Corn Millers’ Association, has accepted a 
position as manager of a corn milling and 
jobbing concern at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Oklahoma crop bulletin of July 25 
notes that rains came in time to save much 
corn in Oklahoma, but that a large part 
had already been burned beyond recovery 
and will be a total failure. Sorghum 
grains are in good shape and making sat- 
isfactory progress. 

John Lynch, sales-manager of the Lee- 
Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in town this week. His company says that, 
following something like a spurt in flour 
business, trade is again very slack. The 
day the food bill passed in the Senate 
seemed to be the turning point. 

The Holdridge Grain Co. is the style of 
a new concern incorporated at St. Joseph, 
Mo., of which T. J. Holdridge, of Wichita, 
Kansas, is the head. The company is 
closely allied with the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, whose new 5,000-bbl mill at 
St. Joseph is nearing completion, and will 
work in connection with that company in 
grain-buying. 

As a reflection of the short wheat crop 
and reduced corn prospects in the South- 
west, memberships in the Kansas. City 
Board of Trade have declined $1,000 in 
the last few weeks. The high sale of early 
summer was $8,500 net to the seller, but a 
recent sale represented but $7,500. At 
any price, however, few memberships are 
available for purchase. 

David Heenan, long connected with the 
Armour Grain Co, and the Neola Elevator 
Co., with headquarters at Wichita, has 
purchased a membership in the Kansas 
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City Board of Trade and will become as- 
sociated with the Neola organization here. 
The Neola Elevator Co. is the style under 
which the Armour grain interests in the 
Southwest are conducted. 


T. H. Bunch, formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at Little Rock, Ark., is reported to 
be promoting a plan to establish a central 
selling agency for the purpose of offering 
mill products to the allied governments’ 
purchasing departments at New York. He 
has recently been calling on and addressing 
mills in the Southwest with a view to se- 
curing their participation in the plan. 


WICHITA 


Flour demand still reported good by 
leading mills. Those in Wichita report 
an especially good local demand. 


Range of values as indicated by re- 
ports from southern Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma mills: best Kansas hard wheat 
flour, $13.20@13.50 bbl (northern Okla- 
homa slightly lower) ; straight bran, $1.90 
@2 per 100 lbs; mill-run bran, $2.05@ 
2.15; shorts, $2.30@2.50; corn chops, $4.15 


- @4.25,—in straight or mixed cars, deliv- 


ered within l5c rate territory. 
* 


Demand for wheat is fair to good, a 
place being found for nearly all good 
milling samples. However, both holders 
and buyers are watching all ends closely, 
and the latter are still inclined to buy for 
immediate needs only. 

Receipts for five days 368 cars, against 
329 same time last week, and 688 last year. 
Range of sales: No. 1 hard wheat, $2.80@ 
2.87; No. 2, $2.81@2.87; No. 3, $2.80@ 
2.86; No. 4, $2.76@2.83; No. 5, $2.76; 
Nos. 1 and 2 red, $2.52@2.55,—delivered 
Kansas City rate points. 


WEATHER AND THE CROPS 


Temperatures ranged somewhat over 
normal in Kansas this week, and lhcal 
rains, totaling from half an inch to an 
inch, fell in many southern counties, with 
some excessively heavy rains in the south- 
east, but the state as a whole is still great- 
ly in need of general and soaking rains. 
Very few counties in the northern half 
had enough moisture to give even tem- 
porary relief from the drouth, and warm 
winds rapidly dried out the ground where 
the heavy rains fell. 

Corn is generally in tassel in the south 
central and southeastern counties, and is 
beginning to tassel in practically all other 
sections. It is somewhat short, but has a 
good color and is still making a slow 
growth in most of the counties in the 
northern two-thirds of the state. How- 
ever, it must have rain soon or it will be 
seriously damaged. In the extreme south- 
ern counties and a few localities in the 
northwest it has already been greatly hurt 
by the drouth, and can make but little 
grain, even with favorable weather from 
now on. 

Wheat and oats harvest is finished, ex- 
cept in a few extreme western counties, 
and threshing is general over the eastern 
half of the state, with ideal weather con- 
ditions and excellent yields of both wheat 
and oats in the south central and extreme 
eastern portions. A great deal of wheat 
has been stacked. 

NOTES 

Total precipitation for Wichita and 
vicinity since Jan. 1 to date is 9.70 inches; 
normal, 19.53; total last year for same 
period, 20.93. 

A. H. Imboden, manager of the Wichita 
sales office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., will 
leave Aug. 1 on a month’s vacation in the 
northern states. 

Car receipts of grain for five days, with 
comparison: corn 11, against 7 last week, 
and 28 last year; oats 11, against 5 last 
week, and 5 last year. 

C. B. Warkentin, of the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co., A. J. Hunt 
and Philip Clark, of the New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and W.. T. 
Voils, of the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, were among out-of-town 
millers in Wichita this week. 

The seed wheat committee of the Kan- 
sas State Council of Defense intends to 
see to it that those who get seed wheat on 
the crop-share plan will plow early and 
deep, and follow with early planting. In 
western Kansas, where wheat stools con- 
siderably, a half bushel of seed sowed 
early in September on _ well-prepared 
ground is as good as a bushel sowed in 
October or two bushels in November. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending July 28 was estimated at 
17,250 bbls, or 58 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 16,250, or 40 per cent, last 
week, 21,750, or 80 per cent, in 1916, and 
20,000, or 68 per cent, in 1915. 

The flour situation is serious. Mem- 
bers of the trade cannot understand why 
there is no action in Washington to relieve 
the problem, as the mills now idle are 
losing $300 to $800 daily. Chicago mills 
are being operated nominally about eight 
hours per day. 

The question of manufacturing flour on 
erratic wheat values, and its disposal to 
buyers who will take it according to con- 
tract, makes milling very difficult. Local 
mills are obliged to pay $2.50 for new 
soft wheat, which is the principal product 
being manufactured right now. 

There have been some sales of flour, 
especially for bread purposes, to mills and 
dealers in the central states. A miller 
was in Chicago, Thursday, and bought a 
round lot, with the understanding that it 
be spot, and shipped within 12 hours. The 
seller made the shipment within six hours. 

Millers’ agents and brokers are -com- 
plaining of the same conditions as are the 
millers. They have made but little money 
through their sales in several days, and 
some of them have met with serious losses. 
A good many brokers have resold flour and 
made fair profits. 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
Saturday_at $4,500 net to the buyer. 


W. L. Phelps, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., is in San Francisco. 


A few outside mills had orders here for 
new red winter and hard winter wheat this 
week. They paid 1@3c over July for the 
scant offerings. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
will attend the meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, in Detroit, 
Monday, July 30. 

The new flour-blending plant of the 
Shane-Mason Co. Chicago, at Twenty- 
seventh and Robey, is turning out 2,000 to 
2,500 bbls daily; the full capacity is 4,000. 
E. F. Hale is manager. 

Buyers of steam coal claim that, late in 
the week, Illinois and Indiana mine run 
could be had at $2.60@2.70 at mines; the 
government price is $2.75. Egg and lump 
can be had at $3.25 at mines. 

Receivers of flour here are advised daily 
by the government that they must move 
tonnage as promptly as possible. The call 
has been so urgent for cars that very little 
demurrage has been accruing. 

S. W. Tredway, well known in the mill- 
ing trade, especially in the Northwest, 
and of late associated with the Andrews 
Milling Co., Chicago, is now manager of 
the Atlas Bread Co., Milwaukee. 

The first car of new barley from Iowa 
arrived July 26, inspected No. 4 and sold 
at $1.42 bu. New barley from the Pacific 
Coast has been coming here for several 
weeks, and bringing fancy prices. 

John G. Sterling, representing the Clarx 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is making Chi- 
cago his headquarters for a few days and 
visiting local and near-by buyers. The 
Clarx company soon will place a war flour 
on the market. 

President J. P. Griffin, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has appointed a special 
committee of 30 members, of which R. W. 
McKinnon, of Thomson & McKinnon, is 
chairman, to prepare plans for a new 
clearing-house system. 

The National Biscuit Co. is reported to 


be planning to construct one of the largest 
industrial plants in Chicago, to cost 
$3,000,000 and probably cover three 
blocks. The location is along the Belt 
Line on the West Side. 

The Charles Herendeen Milling Co., 
Chicago and Danville, Ill., has acquired a 
building at 3942 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
and will install a three-oven bakery. It is 
the intention to manufacture bread, and 
sell same from house to house. 

J. M. Bell, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Chicago, 
has been in Washington, D. C., for a few 
days, attending the conference of the War 
Economy Council of the Baking Industry, 
of which Frank R. Shephard, Boston, is 
chairman. 

George E. Manschot, manager of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
in Chicago, Wednesday and Thursday on 
his way home from the East. He, like all 
who have passed through Chicago of late 
from eastern markets, reported light 
stocks of flour of every character. 

The United States court of appeals has 
entered an order in the case of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade by which the govern- 
ment waives all claims under the revenue 
stamp tax act of December, 1914, for 
money due on transferred trades and 
offers. All claims have been settled. 

Practically all of the elevators owned 
and operated by the Armour Grain Co. in 
Chicago, as well as by its subsidiaries in 
other markets, are closed, owing to lack 
of grain, but the men are kept on the pay- 
roll. The new elevator at South Chicago, 
which was expected to do business in July, 
will not be completed for several months: 

Trading in corn futures is active, and 
sentiment largely bearish. The big com- 
mission houses have switched to the bear 
side, owing to the favorable crop pros- 
pects east of the Missouri River. Those 
who have been radically bearish have be- 
come conservatively bullish on breaks on 
damage reports from Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 

There has been a great effort by farm- 
ers in northern Illinois to increase their 
acreage of wheat. They have asked Harry 
A. Wheeler, special emissary to Herbert 
C. Hoover, to advise Washington that the 
25 northern counties of the state will seed 
25,000 additional acres this fall, which 
should produce 250,000 to 300,000 bus of 
wheat. 

It is expected that consumption of oats 
on the farms and for food will be heavy, 
owing to their abundance and relatively 
low price compared with wheat and corn. 
Old corn is looked upon as likely to be 
scarce the next four months, and feeders 
find oats the best and cheapest feed for 
the money. The new crop is starting with 
stocks in the West very light. 

About 90 per cent of the visible sup- 

ly of oats is held at the Atlantic sea- 
rd, the Gulf, and Buffalo. There are 
4,480,000 bus Canadian oats at Atlantic 
ports and Buffalo. In the aggregate over 
12,300,000 bus are held at the seaboard, 
which is more than a month’s export busi- 
ness. Exporters are not in the market for 
new oats, as they claim to have enough old 
on hand to satisfy their requirements until 
new are available in large quantities. 





New Commerce in the Pacific 

On the new and growing commercial 
relations between Netherlands India and 
the United States, the Rotterdam (Hol- 
land) Courant has this to say in a recent 
issue: is 

The success of the Java-Pacific line, a 
branch of the Java-China-Japan line, is 
one of the reasons why other companies 
have opened the new route to America. 
As a matter of fact the new route is the 
only safe one at present between Nether- 
lands India and America. All indications 
show that the commerce and industry of 


the United States will grow more and 
more ——. on the products of Neth- 
erlands India, while the latter will have to 
turn to the United States to supply its 
various needs. 

Shipping between the two will be able to 
secure plenty of cargo. Dutch cities are 
not greatly pleased at this extension of 
commerce between the United States and 
India, as it adversely affects them as in- 
termediaries between the two countries. 
But the latter must sell its products, and 
the only nation it can buy from at pres- 
ent is America. The necessity has arisen 
to make India better known in America 
and America in India. 





WISCONSIN 


Mu.wavxker, Wis., July 28.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 8,000 
this week, representing 65 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity made no flour; a year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 24,600 bbls turned out 
9,500, or 38 per cent. 

Flour business was quiet. Early in the 
week there was some indication of im- 
provement, but it fell off as prices ad- 
vanced. Mills have been operating part 
time, filling old orders. Shipping direc- 
tions came in fairly well. Stocks are light, 
and as fast as flour is manufactured it is 
loaded out. 4 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $13.95@14.25, and 
straight at $13.20@13.40, all in wood. 

Clears were in fair demand. Millers 
are fairly well sold ahead, and have plenty 
of loading orders on hand. Local demand 
was slow, most bakers having fair sup- 
plies. 

Kansas straight was slow, and very little 
doing, as buyers are waiting for new-crop 
offerings. Supplies on hand are sufficient 
to meet requirements for* the present. 
Prices were quoted at $11@11.50 in cotton. 

Demand brisk for corn meal. Millers 
advanced prices, following the strength in 
the cash corn market. Yellow and white 
were quoted at $5.50 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks, Grits were in good demand at 
$5.55. There was a good demand for corn 
flour, and prices advanced to $5.75 per 
100 Ibs. Mills are grinding fairly well, 
but would operate heavier if more white 
corn was available. 

Rye flour was easy, with demand light. 
Millers are working lightly on old orders. 
As soon as new-crop offerings are avail- 
able all expect to run full time. Pure was 
quoted at $10.65 in wood; country blends, 
$10 for dark and $10.40 for white, in jute. 

Millfeed was strong and higher, with 
standard bran quoted at $38.50; standard 
fine middlings, $49.50; rye feed, $48.50; 
flour middlings, $53; red dog, $60.50; 
hominy feed, $66@68,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 


‘Demand was fair for quick shipment. 


Shippers were skeptical about buying ex- 
cept what they had orders for. All look 
for lower prices as soon as mills grind 
more freely, Transit feed sold readily, 
and offerings at eastern junction points 
were fairly well cleaned up. Millers re- 
port excellent demand for hominy feed. 

Demand was fair for choice. milling 
wheat. Offerings were light, but millers 


have moderate supplies on hand. Top price 


for No. 1 northern, $2.90. 


NOTES 

Smith, Parry & Co., Milwaukee, grains 
and dairy feed, will erect a 42x48-foot 
elevator addition. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 11; corn, 102; oats, 134; barley, 58; 
rye, 8; flaxseed, 2. 

George E. Manschot, secretary of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, is home 
from a business trip in the East. 

Over 200 employees of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, are being 
drilled in military tactics for a half hour 
each day. 

Captain Ernst R. Lasche, a well-known 
grain and elevator man of Milwaukee, 
with the Angus Smith Elevator Co., 
Charles Ray Co., and E. P. Bacon Co., is 
dead, aged 77. 

The Falls Elevator Co. has been organ- 
ized at Oconto Falls by Joseph M. Ander- 
son and Gillett and Adolph J. Peterson to 
take over the elevator, flour, feed and 
grain business conducted for many years 
by Frank Trudell. 

The Milwaukee Common Council judi- 
ciary committee has recommended for pas- 


sage a bread ordinance reducing the mini- 
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mum weight from 16 ozs to 14 per loaf, 
and the half-loaf from 744@9 ozs to 6y, 
@8. Milwaukee bakers are said to fayor 
this kind of a law rather than the act made 
effective early in July. 

H. N. Witson, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utrs, Minyn., July 30.—Flour was 
quiet and unsettled last week. Buyers 
took only very small lots, as they are 
marking time until the government food 
control becomes effective. The sirong 
wheat market forced mills to advance 
flour prices 75c bbl, and the trade showed 
little disposition to follow. Varying prices 
are quoted by mills, jobbers and resc'lers, 
This favors buyers, but they are dis)oseq 
to await the outcome of the spring wheat 
crop before doing anything. 

Durum flour prices were. advance) 75¢ 
bbl following the rise in wheat. Th: mill 
can make no offers, as wheat is practi- 
cally exhausted, but inquiries continue. 

The rye market is adjusting itsel! to a 
new-crop basis. Flour has been reduced 
75c bbl, but business is stagnant. New 
rye will soon reach terminals. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week :ade 
22,775 bbls flour, or 63 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 26,390, or 73 per cent, the 
previous week, and 25,315, or, 70 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed is higher, due to slack offer- 
ings and steady demand. Local sills, 
well sold up, offer practically nothing. 


NOTES 

T. H, Hagen, of the Hagen-Bery Co., 
Minneapolis, and C. H. Thornton, of Win- 
nipeg, were on ’change at Duluth last 
week. 

Julius H. Barnes, associated with Her- 
bert C. Hoover in food administration 
work, came home Sunday morning and 
leaves this evening. 

Mills own most of the wheat left in 
Duluth-Superior elevators, which at the 
close, July 28, aggregated 61,000 bus do- 
mestic and 169,000 Canadian. 

No difficulty is experienced in getting 
cars to ship out grain or flour. Fair ship- 
ments were the rule last week, and deliy- 
eries on old sales soon will be cleancd up. 
The only boat loaded was a cargo of 
48,000 bus flaxseed. 

Duty was paid on about 80,000 bus of 
Canadian flax at Duluth last week and it 
was converted to American stocks for de- 
livery. Receipts larger, and today (July 
30) 21 cars were inspected. This is for 
delivery on July contracts. 

The Minnesota Grain Co. will close its 
Duluth office. E. H. Harbison, its repre- 
sentative, has been appointed loca! man- 
ager for Lamb, McGregor & Co. RK. R. 
Ebmer, formerly with the H. Poehler Co., 





is now with the Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 


Co. 

Movement of flour and millfecd to 
railroad docks is slow. Receipts are 
diminishing, indicating that interior mills 
are not sending much forward for lake 
shipment. Boats have moved the !ulk of 
the stocks and the slight accumulations 
are easily taken care of by the boat line. 

Cash grain is lifeless, due to scarcity 
and high prices. The July contract has 
advanced to within Ic of the maximum 
price placed upon it by the directors of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, $2.99'._ No. 
1 northern sells at July price, wit! No. ? 
northern and No. 2 hard Montana 5c un- 
der. No. 1 durum is salable «! July 
price, and No. 2 5c under. 

The Grain Clearance Corporation, of 
Buffalo, which for two years has «--umed 
liability for shortage in grain «irgoes, 
has gone out of: business. Vess«! men 
are striving to find some way | limit 
their liability for losses. Some }ropose 
to require the owner to bear up ‘» one- 
half bu per 1,000 bus, which rule | evails 
as to flaxseed cargoes. Conference have 
been held in Cleveland, but no uniform 
plan has been worked out. 

The Board of Grain Superviso's of 
Canada has ruled that, on the ren inder 
of the present crop and until further 
notice, no exportations of wheat iy ne 
made from Canada to the United “tates. 
Duluth millers have been buying (ana 
dian wheat for mixing and to piece out 
their supplies, but the ruling did = 
cause them any embarrassment, 2s they 
had been limiting sales to supplies mm 
hand. Canadian wheat aggregating -9"> 


last week. 
000 bus arrived here las eG, Canssor. 
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DELAY IN NEW-CROP BUSINESS 


For the last three years there has been 
some perfectly irremediable condition 
each ycar working against an early start 
on new-crop milling. ‘The causes were 
beyond the millers’ control. In 1915 it 
was the wet harvest and the late move- 
ment of wheat; last year it was calamitous 
crop damage in the Northwest, sending 
prices so high that buyers did not think 
they could continue there; this year it is 
not only a somewhat delayed harvest but, 
more demoralizing to the industry, incom- 
prehensible congressional delay in passing 
the food control bill, making it impossible 
for the miller to know where he is at. 

Last year it was the latter half of Sep- 
tember before new-crop business showed 
signs of really getting under full head- 
way, and already October before it was in 
full swing. October was a banner month 
in soft winter wheat milling. Owing to 
conditions which the millers are now fac- 
ing, one is led to wonder whether last 
year’s experience may be repeated. Here 
it is the end of July, and practically no 
new-crop business has been done. The 
failure of Congress to realize the situation 
of the country and to support the Presi- 
dent is beyond the comprehension of mill- 
ers and the average citizen. 

Many mills have been closed down; all 
are doing only a hand-to-mouth business. 





Such business as is done must be predicated 
upon cash wheat prices much higher than 
may obtain after the movement is under 


way. Before they know definitely what 
is to be done in the line of government 
control of prices, naturally millers do not 
want to accumulate supplies. The same 
kind of reasoning operates as a deterrent 
against business with flour buyers. \ The 
whole trade in its many ramifications has 
been forced into a position of simply 
marking time. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
July 28 was 3,500, or 7 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 5,200, or 11 per cent, 
last week, 32,200, or 67 per cent, a year 
ago, 26,000, or 54 per cent, two years ago, 
and 39,200, or 82 per cent, three years ago. 

This week saw no change in the milling 
situation. The output at Toledo of 7 per 
cent of capacity and by central states 
nills reporting to the Toledo office of 18 
per cent capacity indicates pretty clearly 
how effectively Congress has succeeded in 
tying up this business. 

Feed naturally is in good demand, with 
such a restricted output, and $40 was 
secured for bran and $50 for middlings 
this week in 100’s, 


WHEAT DOCKAGE 


The federal grain grades provide for a 
system of dockage on wheat. This in- 
cludes said, dirt, weed seeds, weed stems, 
chaff, straw, grain other than wheat, and 
other forvign material which can be re- 
moved revdily from the wheat by the use 
of sieves, cleaning devices or other prac- 
tical means. It also includes urideveloped, 
shriveled and small pieces of wheat ker- 
nels, hece-sarily removed in properly sep- 
arating foreign material. 

Receivers are urged to remove dockage 
from grain before paying for same, as 
there is no sense in purchasing screenings 
at the prive of wheat, and paying trans- 
[tation on it to terminal markets only 
. ave the weight of such screenings de- 
sped from the weight of the wheat in 


Every shipper should be in a position 


to test his grain before shipping, and to 
determine moisture content and dockage. 
By doing this he can determine how the 
wheat will grade. Shippers are also 
warned against mixing other classes of 
wheat with any particular grade, because 
the amount of such admixtures permitted 
is more limited in the new than in the old 
grades. 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, with a combined weekly capacity of 
93,060 bbls, for the week ending July 28 
made 16,799, or 18 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 18,164, or 22 per cent, last 
week, by 12 mills of 81,060 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, has returned from 
an eastern business trip. 

A Toledo grain man says that 60c to the 
farmer seems like a fancy price for oats, 
but that fancy prices are the 1917 fashion. 
With corn prices where they are today, 
higher prices for oats do not look unrea- 
sonable. 

H. M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio, and A. Mennel, of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, were in Lex- 
ington, Ky., this week, and while there 
called on Joseph Le Compte, of the Lex- 
ington Roller Mills Co. 

Because many wheat shippers do not 
understand the new government wheat 
grades, Mr. Miles, the federal grain 
supervisor of the Toledo district, made it 
a point to be at his office July 27 to discuss 
the application of these grades with any 
shippers who might be interested. 

A car of new wheat received at Toledo 
this week from southern Ohio, testing 60 
lbs, with moisture 13.4, so clean that it 
showed no dockage, graded No. 3 because 
of the moisture content, and was sold at 
Qc under No. 2 grade. The feeling among 
grain men is that the moisture standard 
is fixed too low. 

William E. Cratz, of Cratz Bros., mem- 
bers Toledo Produce Exchange, died July 
21 at his home in Toledo, aged 63, after 
an illness of three months. He had been 
engaged in the grain and seed business at 
Toledo since 1885. He was born in Shaines- 
ville, Ohio, in 1854, where he was in the 
mercantile business with his father. He is 
survived by his wife, one son and one 
daughter. : 

The first car of new-crop wheat was 
received in Toledo July 23, and sold at 
$2.60 bu. It graded No. 2° red winter, 
tested 5914 lbs, with moisture test of 12.4. 
It had 4.2 per cent chess, classed as sep- 
arable foreign material, which is called 
dockage, and was from Illinois. The first 
car a year ago was received July 19, grad- 
ed No. 2, weighed 601% lbs, and was from 
southern Ohio, 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, says that millers in the 
Southwest receive wheat from the farm- 
er, issue a receipt to him for the amount 
in bushels, stating that they will pay 
whatever price the government fixes upon 
same, meantime advancing $1.25 bu on 
such receipts. This is not storing, but it 
enables the farmer to deliver his wheat 
and secure some advance on it. Mr. 
Tanner suggests that a similar procedure 


could well be adopted in C. F. A. territory 
while waiting for the government to get 
down to business. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inv., July 28.—There is 
nothing doing in the Indiana flour market, 
and although new wheat has been coming 
in for more than a week, none of the mills 
that closed down when the old crop played 
out show any signs of resuming operations. 
Where new grain is being ground at all, it 
is for some small lot transaction. 

One mill reported selling two cars of 
new goods this week, and referred to this 
deal as quite out of the ordinary. The 
delay in getting wheat in, new system of 
grading, inertia on part of buyers, an 
rains, are some of the causes for the gen- 
eral tie-up, though all agree that if ‘Con- 
gress would dispose of the food control 
matter there would be some spirited buy- 
ing, as stocks are the lowest in a year. 

Complaint was made the first of the 
week that some of the wheat coming in 
was not fit for use, having been cut too 
early. However, the general run of the 
grain is excellent. 
wide spread, some of the best bringing 
$2.50 bu. Mills making prices on new- 
crop flour ask $11.75 for soft winter pat- 
ents in jute. Demand for feed strong, 
with little on the market. The price asked 
is $40 ton at the mills. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis flour output this week, 
3,410 bbls. 

The Otto Krout bakery, Alamo, Ind., 
burned this week. 

George W. Graul, a veteran flour miller 
at Anderson, died Friday, four hours 
after he fell from a ladder. 

G. I. Christie, state food director, has 
notified Secretary Houston that Indiana 
will sow 3,000,000 acres of wheat this fall. 

Colonel C. B. Jenkins, of the Nobles- 
ville Milling Co., member of the gover- 
nor’s staff, W. W. Suckow, of Franklin, 
and Charles Nabor, of Fairmount, were 
in the city this week. 

Mrs. David Snider, of Huntington, 
brought the first wheat to town this year, 
hoping to receive the top price for it. 
However, it was refused by the mills, as 
it was too green for milling. 

Secretary Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association, has announced a series of 
meetings for millers at various points in 
the state during the next fortnight. Be- 
cause of the condition of the flour market 
it is regarded as essential for millers to 
meet frequently and confer as to the best 
way of solving their problems. Meetings 
already held were largely attended, and 
millers are enthusiastic over the plan for 
later conferences. 

J. M. Pearson. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., July 28.—The buyer 
has changed his ideas wonderfully the last 
few days, and is now inclined to take a 
little flour, providing he can get it at a 
low-down price. The miller is holding off, 
not caring to do business under present 
conditions, and nearly all are short of 
wheat. 

Patents are selling only when buyers 
must have them, but there is, an active 
demand for clears at a sharp advance on 
previous prices. Low-grades are neg- 
lected. 

The mills are filling their old orders, 
and will soon be at the bottom of the 
books. This will mean a shortage of flour 
in a week or two, and in all probability a 
scramble for fresh supplies. The local 
trade is quiet, and prices are very un- 
settled. 

Winter wheat mills are doing but little, 
having advanced prices about 30c bbl dur- 
ing the week. Old short patent is quoted 
at $12.30, standard at $12.05 and pastry at 
$11.50. New, August shipment: short pat- 
ent, $12.30; standard, $11.55; pastry, 
$10.80,—wood, track, Buffalo. Kansas 
patents are held $1.40 bbl more. 

Rye flour scarce and firm. No. 1, $12.10, 
straight, $11.50; blended, $10,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. : 

Millfeeds are higher and scarcer than 
ever, with little prospect of immediate 
future supplies, as the mills are running 
very slowly. There is an unusually active 
demand for mixed carloads, but even the 
best customers have to be turned down. 
The big mills have nothing to offer, and 
do not know when they will have. They all 


Wheat is selling in a 


335 


admit prices are too high, but there would 
be no trouble in getting anything they 
cared to ask. 

The weather has turned hot and dry 
and, with other feeds advancing daily, it 
looks like stiff prices, especially for corn 
feeds. Standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are scarce and higher. 

Corn-meal coarse feed has advanced $9 
ton, and millers say it is selling as well as 
a week ago. Hominy feed very scarce and 
strong. Gluten feed higher and in good 
demand. Cottonseed meal firm, and offer- 
ings light. Oil meal stronger, and selling 
well at the advance quoted. Some mills 
are asking more money. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and firm. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, are offered at 
$23, track, Buffalo, 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 58,500 bbls, representing 
35 per cent of capacity, compared with 
105,700, or 63 per cent, last week, 116,500, 
or 70 per cent, a year ago, 94,750, or 69 
per cent, in 1915, 103,500, or 75 per cent, 
in 1914, and 101,600, or 74 per cent, in 
1913. 

NOTES 


Receipts of grain by lake for the week 
were 2,712,500 bus, compared with 5,349,- 
000 a year ago. 

Canadian grain arriving is principally 
oats, but there were also 876,700 bus wheat 
during the week. 

There were no shipments of grain by 
canal this week. A year ago the ship- 
ments were 137,000 bus. 


Stocks of wheat here are 810,000 bus, 
compared with 2,840,000 a year ago. This 
is practically all American grain. 

Frank A. Coles, secretary and treasurer 
of the Coles Co., flour and feed jobbers, 
Middleton, Conn., was on ’change today. 

Hereafter no information concerning 
exports or imports on vessels entering or 
departing from Buffalo will be given to 
the press. 


There is a great shortage of farm labor 
in this state, and farmers are paying as 
high as $40 per month, with board. Hay 
is over-ripe in many fields and weather 
perfect, with the largest crop in years. 


The Keystone Warehouse Co. is nearly 
ready to build an eight-story warehouse, 
and has asked permission to have the 
Pennsylvania Railroad place tracks to be 
used in the construction of the building 
and afterwards. The company has an- 
other large warehouse near by. 


Railroads having Buffalo for a princi- 
pal point of car redistribution are greatly 
affected by the order of the railroad war 
board directing that empty freightcars be 
promptly moved from eastern railroads to 
southern and western points, regardless of 
ownership. Thousands of cars will be 
taken from the Buffalo yards. : 


The question of shortage in grain car- 
goes is likely to unsettle lake rates this 
fall. Shippers giving vessels a clean bill 
of lading or limited shortage will get the 
tonnage at reasonable rates. The average 
shortage the last two years has been about 
a bushel per 1,000 bus, and at the prices of 
grain prevailing this season, vessel-owners 
could not stand for this deduction. 

E. BanGasser. 


Pending Trade-Marks P 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Southern Rose,’”’ beneath the picture of a 
rose; No. 100,714. Owner, Langenberg Mill- 
ing Co., Republic, Mo. Used on wheat flour. 

“Queen Anne,” and picture of woman 
wearing a crown; No. 100,715. Owner, Lan- 
genberg Milling Co., Republic, Mo. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Sumore D. B. Co.”” (monogram) and de- 
sign; No. 101,086. Owner, Dundas Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia. Used on wheat flour. 

M and M,” “M and M,” within two cir- 
cles, within an octagon; No. 102,748. Owner, 
McNamara & Marlow, Inc., Big Sandy, Mont. 





Used on white flour, whole-wheat flour, bran, 
shorts, and graham flour, 

“Dixie Highway’; No. 103,031. 
Modern Flour Mills, Macon, Ga. 
self-rising wheat flour. 

“Dutch Boy,” and picture of boy paddling 
in wooden shoe canoe, with windmill in the 
background; No. 103,272. Owner, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., New York. Used on 
self-rising flour and wheat -flour. 

“Thor,” and picture of god of thunder, . 
clouds and lightning; No. 103,274. Owner, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., New York. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“K. U. Ga,” and design; No. 103,352. 
er, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Betty Wales,” ‘“‘Ploshkin,” and figure of 
a doll; No. 101,912. Owner, Goldman Cos- 
tume Co., New York. Used on crackers, bis- 
cuits, cakes, wheat and self-rising flour, and 
bread. 


Owner, 
Used on 
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The flour market has been very quiet 
all week. Quotations have been advanced 
$2@3 from those prevailing in the early 
part of the month, due to the movement of 
wheat. Receipts are so much smaller than 
last year that there is no flour offering, 
and demand also is dull. Receivers and 
commission houses who in previous years 
have sold scores of thousands of barrels of 
new-wheat flour by this time, have prac- 
tically nothing on their books. 

As-a result of the beginning of the 
movement of new winter wheat in a mod- 
erate way, winter wheat flours are $2 
2.25 bbl under the price for spring wheat 
flour of equal grade and also under the 
price of Kansas flour, which restricts busi- 
ness in spring wheat and Kansas flours 
very materially. The average buyer is 
taking just enough to meet his require- 
ments for a few days at a time, believing 
that developments within a short time will 
materially affect the price. 


THE EXPORT SITUATION 

The days and weeks go by with practi- 
cally no change in the export situation. 
Some of the leading members of the 
Wheat Export Co. are taking a long vaca- 
tion, as there is practically nothing to do. 
The handling of the Manitoba crop has 
become routine, and the absence of action 
at Washington makes a situation where 
the allies have nothing to do except wait. 
It is understood that they have been will- 
ing to bid $1.90 f.o.b. the Gulf, but as this 
was approximately 40c bu under the price 
for hard wheat there before the last ad- 
vance, the result was, of course, no busi- 
ness. 

Stocks of wheat held up at the seaboard 
are fairly liberal, but these are expected 
to be shipped as soon as the neutrals get 
permits to do business. The serious thing 
about it is the tying up of the great num- 
ber of vessels, and the fact that the 
freight room is not being made available. 


DUTCH SHIPS HERE TO UNLOAD 


For several weeks there have been a 
number of Dutch ships in New York har- 
bor loaded and ready to sail, but kept 
from doing so by lack of permission. The 
cargoes consisted of flour, grain, lard, 
bacon and oil cake, all destined for either 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam. While they 
were thus detained the United States en- 
acted its embargo law, by reason of which 
it became necessary to secure export 
licenses for the various cargoes, because 
of suspicion on the part of the govern- 
ment that they were intended, indirectly 
at least, for Germany. 

The failure on the part of the owners to 
obtain the required licenses and the con- 
gestion at the various New York piers 
made it necessary for these ships, more 
than 40 in number, to anchor in the Hud- 
son River, where they are strung out from 
about Seventy-second to One Hundred 
and Fifty-fifth streets. Now they will 
have to be unloaded by lighters and, owing 
to the scarcity of these, the unloading 
process will take quite a long time. The 
total tonnage tied up is estimated at about 
300,000. 

FLOUR CLUB OUTING 

On Thursday, July 26, the New York 
Flour Club held its annual outing, and 
about 90 members and their friends took 
part. The place selected was the country 
home of the New York Athletic Club, at 
Travers Island, N. Y., which, through the 
courtesy of that organization, the Flour 
Club was permitted to use. No more 
delightful place for a summer outing 
could possibly be imagined, and the cool 
breezes that came off the water had no 
little part in making the event a success. 


The entire party was conveyed from the 
city to the grounds by automobile, and 
upon arrival was treated to a baseball 
game between the “Wets” and the “Drys,” 
the two teams being composed of various 
ancient members of the baseball frater- 
nity. All things considered, they put up 
a very fair quality of baseball, and the 
“Drys” won by a score of 11 to 10. 

After the game a shore dinner was served 
in the clubhouse, which was much en- 
joyed, and then prizes, consisting of silver 
cups, were distributed. One went to the 
captain of the winning baseball team. 
Three had been provided as a reward for 
knocking a home run, and as only one 
player had been able to do it, it left two 
cups to be disposed of. One of these was 
awarded for bravery to the umpire, who 
had, with extreme difficulty, avoided be- 
ing mobbed on 16 separate occasions, and 
the other to the score-keeper, who claimed 
it as a reward for honesty in keeping the 
score and refusing to accept bribes offered 
by both sides. 

The usual “congregational” singing 
helped to make the evening a success, 
though this was more notable for its vol- 
ume than its quality of tone; but even 
with this, the event was voted by all who 
attended as the best outing the Flour Club 
ever held. 

FLOUR MEN COMBINE 


A_new factor in the flour trade of New 
York is the recently incorporated W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., which became effec- 
tive Aug. 1. The concern is capitalized at 
$250,000, of which $125,000 has been.paid 
in, and in addition thereto enough com- 
mon stock has been subscribed for to bring 
the paid-in capital up to $275,000. Leo- 
pold Gross is president, W. P. Tanner 
vice-president and treasurer, and S. A. 
McKeown secretary. 

W. P. Tanner, a son of Frank H. Tan- 
ner, formerly of Mansfield, Ohio, started 
business in New York in 1908, and Leo- 
pold Gross, though previously connected 
with the flour business here, started on his 
own account in-1913. During the last two 
years these two have handled considerable 
business jointly, and it was found expe- 
ditious to combine their interests; conse- 
quently, the new corporation was formed. 

NOTES 

The New Jersey Flour Co., Passaic, 
N.-J., contemplates building a small corn 
mill and perhaps a blending plant in the 
near future. 

The firm of Morrow & Co., New York, 
has been incorporated, with $250,000 capi- 
tal. Incorporators are J. T. Grieve, D. 
Nicholson and M. N., Stacy. 

J. C. Smith, founder of the J. C. Smith 
& Wallace Co., wholesale dealers in gro- 
ceries, flour and feed, Newark, N. J., died 
this week in his eighty-first year. For 
many years Mr. Smith had been a well- 
known man on the Produce Exchange. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 28.—The local flour 
market was in an unsettled condition all 
the week. The food control bill is the 
principal subject of discussion among the 
trade, and some of the leading flour men 
here consider the bill as it left the Senate 
as containing some dangerous features. 

Bernard J. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co. and the Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co., and a former presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, sent a telegram to each of the 
Massachusetts congressmen this week 
stating in substance that it was the gen- 
eral opinion here that unless food bill 
authority to commandeer includes farm- 
ers, the greatest wheat speculation ever 
known was inevitable, which would result 
in unwarrantable injustice to consumers, 
and encourage discontent in industrial 
centers. 

No one wants to do any business under 


the above conditions, and both buyer and 
seller are holding off until the matter is 
adjusted. Local stocks are working down 
to an alarmingly low point. On July 1 
they were far below normal. Arrivals 
continue light, the receipts in Boston this 
week being only a little over 20,000 bbls, 
or about two weeks’ supply. 

Demand from family consumers is very 
light, owing to the heavy purchases made 
some time ago. Retailers are carrying no 
stocks, and jobbers want as little flour on 
hand as possible when the adjustment 
comes. As a result, the market has been 
dull and, unsatisfactory. 

One Minneapolis mill, early in the week, 
reduced the price on patents to $13.60 bbl, 
in wood, a decline from $14.40. Some 
sales were reported to have been made at 
$13.35, in wood, but the price later was 
advanced to $14.10. 

Some salesmen are reporting a little in- 
quiry for new-wheat flour for August 
shipment, but offerings are light and no 
business has been reported. Some mills 
that were offering new soft winter and 
Kansas patents last week have withdrawn 
from the market, and are not quoting. 

’ Conditions at the close are unusual for 
this time of the year: stocks very small, 
practically no purchases of new-wheat 
flours for future delivery, and every one 
waiting. With the food control bill set- 
tled, the trade must come on the market 
to renew stocks or else go out of business. 


NOTES 


Henry P. Mulhall, an old-time Boston 
grain man, but now located in New York 
City, was here during the week. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
brief in the reconsignment case was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington today. 

Henry Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour receivers and agents, New 
York, has applied for membership in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

George E. Manschot, Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis; N. A. Worthington and 
Joseph C. Miles, Peoria; W. C. Dickinson, 
St. Louis, and Robert Slade, Jr., Chicago, 
were on change during the week. 

The following new corporations were 
organized this week: Thomas F. Colbert 
Co., Boston, flour, grain, cereals, etc; 
capital, $10,000. National Consolidated 
Grocers, Inc., Boston; capital, $50,000. 
“Y. & M.” Grocery & Provision Co., Lynn; 
capital, $50,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 28.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 7,700 bbls, of which 4,300 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 38 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 9,400, or 47 
per cent, last week, 11,400, or 56 per. cent, 
last year, and 11,800, or 58 per cent, two 
years ago. 

Flour-trading was very quiet, demand 
from eastern customers being limited to a 
few small lots. Buyers would not meet 
millers’ figures, and the market was virtu- 
ally in a deadlock. Shipping directions 
fell off, and the output was the smallest 
in weeks. 

— patents were quoted at $14.75@ 
15, wood, Boston, but some mills offered 
their best flour at concessions of 25@50c 
bbl, without result. Local trade was light. 
Stocks here are not large, but purchases 
are in extremely small quantities. 

Spring clears were offered at $2 under 
patents, but buyers would not pay the 

rice mills asked, which was generally 

12.50@13, wood, Boston. Demand from 
bakers was small. Spring low-grade flour 
was not wanted, although offered at $8.50, 
wood, Boston, but one mill sold a small 
line at $8.25, jute. 

There was a good inquiry for winter 
wheat flours, eastern buyers wanting a line 
on new goods. Mills were reluctant to 
make quotations, as they did not know 
what prices would prevail on new state 
wheat, which will not be ready to grind 
for two or three weeks. The little busi- 
ness on old flours was at $11.90@12, wood,* 
Boston, for straights. Small local buyers 
paid as high as $12.40, wood. 

Rye flour was offered 10c bbl under last 
week, some sales being made at $12.25, 
wood, Boston. The trade was limited to 
small lots, most buyers holding off for 
new flour, which they expect to obtain 
considerably lower than old. Rochester 
paid $12.30@12.50, wood. 

Graham flour ruled steady under a mod- 
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erate demand. Sales were reported a 
$10.10@10.20, wood, Boston. Offerings 
were light, and city buyers paid $10,809, 
wood, for pure. Shipping directions came 
in slowly. Entire wheat flour sold a 
$13.20, wood, Boston, but trade was dui], 

Record-breaking prices were paid for 
millfeeds, demand being unusually }yrisk 
and supply limited. Spring bran aq- 
vanced .50 ton, selling at $43.50, jn 
100’s, Boston. Winter bran was quoted 
at $41@43, in 100’s, and rye feed at S14 
@46, in 100’s, Rochester. Spring mid- 
dlings broke all local records with sales at 
$57, in 100’s, Boston. There was an urvent 
demand, with not half enough to supply 
it. Winter middlings were quot! at 
$52@54, Rochester, mills having litile to 
offer. Cracked corn and corn neal 
brought $90@92 ton. 


NOTES 


C. E. Seidel, of J. A. Hinds & (o,, js 
home from a two weeks’ vacation. 

The first winter wheat was cut i) this 
section this week, but harvesting wil not 
be general for two weeks. 

Rye will be a good yield, and quality 
above average. Samples brought to local 
mills this week were very promising. ('rop 
will be ready for grinding in aboui two 
weeks. 

The 16-0z loaf of bread is sold generally 
at 10¢ in Rochester,.compared with 12¢ a 
short time ago, Small bakers have not 
changed the price of their loaf, which sells 
at 12c, but it weighs 24 ozs. They com- 
plain they are losing money, but cannot 
change pans, as the cost of a new set is 
prohibitive. 

After investigating the fire that de- 
troyed the Whitney elevators here last 
week, with a loss of $700,000, Chief Quig- 
ley says that nothing was found to war- 
rant suspicion that the fire was incendiary, 
The theory advanced was that it was 
caused by defective wires. William J. 
Naylon, president of the company, said 
the loss was practically covered by in- 
surance. 

R. J. Atkins. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., July 28.—Flour was 
irregular and inactive. Quotations in in- 
stances were as much as $1 apart, particu- 
larly in the case of springs and due doubt- 
less as to whether the goods were made 
from American or Canadian wheat. South- 
western prices were also widely different, 
with some mills asking more for new flour 
than old, and otherwise refusing to sell 
except at prohibitive rates. Old soft win- 
ters, near-by and western, seem to be done 
for, while the new product is coming to 
the front at a satisfactory discount. Wet 
weather is greatly retarding the new-crop 
movement, but many believe that the 
worst has been seen in this respect. 

Springs were unsettled and generally 
lower. Fancy short patents at the close 
were quoted nominally at $13.75@14; 
standard brands, $13.40@13.65; long pat- 
ents, straights and cut-straights, $!2.90@ 
13.15; first clears, $11.75@12; second 
clears, $9.85@10.35,—98-lb cottons, or 
140-lb jutes, and 20@30c more in wood. 
There were quotations well under these 
figures, possibly based on Canadian or 
new Kansas wheat. One of the biy lead- 
ers was said to have been jobbing in small 
lots to the bakery trade early in the week 
at $13, sacks. 

Soft winters were easier and more 
plentiful. New patents closed novinally 
at $10.30@10.55, wood, 20@30c less in 
sacks, 40@445c less in bulk or buyer's pack- 
age; new near-by straights, $9.5 (9.79, 
bulk or buyer’s sacks; 10@15c more In 
cotton or jute, 40@45c more in wood. 
Something was done in old western pat- 
ent at $11.75@11.90, wood, but new near- 
by straight was the best seller at *!.50@ 
9.75, bulk, for immediate shipme:'!. 

New hard winters were steady and slow. 
Short patents at the close were nominally 
$12.75@13; long patents and straights, 
$12.25@12.50; clears, $10@10.50, -98-lb 
cottons or 140-Ib jutes, or 20@30c more 
in wood. Buyers said some mills were 
high and others reasonable, and thev _ 
no trouble making a choice. Th¢ vor 
disparity in prices was the mystery of the 
week, 048 

Receipts of flour for the week, “I; 
bbls; destined for export, 51,731. 


NOTES 


J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, has joined 
his family at Eaglesmere, Pa. 
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Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 783 number now in port, 67. 

J. M. Riebs, of J. M. Riebs, Jr., grain 
shippers Milwaukee, Wis., was here this 
week. 

Domestic No. 2 white corn brought $2.25 
bu here on Thursday, thus breaking all 
records to date. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is rush- 
ing treightcars to the interior to help 
move the crops. 

Of the 88,925 bus new southern wheat 
received here so far this season, only 2,400 
graded contract. 

A. R. Nordvall, Swedish government 
delegate, Washington, D. C., was on 
‘change Monday. 

George B. Shaw, of White & Co., flour, 
leaves tonight for a week’s outing at 
Ocean City, Md. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
44,551 bus—35,626 wheat, 251,425 corn 
and 157,500 oats. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, is back from 
deep-sev. fishing off the coast of Virginia. 

About 27 neutral ships are in port wait- 
ing for the “letter of assurance” from the 
British ambassador, many of them loaded 
with grain, 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21, 
1916, to July 28, 1917, 538,547 bus; year 
ago, 374,431. Range of prices this week, 
$2,05@ 2.25; last year, 82@92c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to July 28, 1917, 88,925 bus; same 
time last year, 469,757. Range of prices 
this week, $1.75@2.40; last year, 65c@ 
$1.97. 

The new 1,500-bbl mill of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co. at Ellicott City, Md., 
is practically finished and will start up as 
soon as the new wheat begins to arrive in 
sufficient volume to warrant it. 

Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were William L. Hammond, president 
Hammond Milling Co., Hoods Mills; E. Z. 
Bowman, of Bowman Bros., Germantown; 

H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ Milling 
& Grain Co., Mount Airy. 

William Besarick, brother-in-law of 
Clarence O. Case, president of the New 
England Flour Co., Boston, who repre- 
sents the company in this market and is 
reputed to be an expert chemist, has ap- 
plied for a lieutenancy in one of the field 
bakeries of the United States army. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, are the consignees of 
a cargo of 7,500 tons Australian flour, 
which arrived here during the week in the 
Swedish steamer Skagern via the Panama 
Canal. It is said to be intended for the 
Wheat Export Co. 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., July 28.—Flour- 
buying in the Southeast was fairly active 
this week. The advance of prices seems 
to have discouraged anticipation of needs, 
and immediate requirements have been to 
a large extent satisfied. Mills are unable 
to secure sufficient supplies of wheat, and 
sales are running only slightly over 60 
per cent of possible output, with fair ship- 
ping instructions. 

Prices advanced sharply, with values at 
the close as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b, Ohio 
River, $12@12.50; regular or standard 
patent, $11.40@11.60, mainly $11.50; long 
patents, |5c under standard; low-grades, 
30@50c under standard. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours report stocks almost cleaned up, 
and buyers are afraid to go into the mar- 
ket. Jobbers say they could make sales 
if they had the flour. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, 140-Ib jute, delivered Nash- 
ville, $13.50@13.75; hard winter patents, 
313.25@13.50. 

The mills report that practically no 
Wheat.is bing offered by farmers in Ten- 
hessee_ and Kentucky, and difficulty is 
fneountered in securing supplies from 
other sections. The tendéncy on the part 
of farmers is to hold for higher prices. 
Quality of new wheat continues fine, and 
bulk of crop has been threshed. As high 
4s $2.55@ 2.60 has been paid for No. 2 red. 
Demand for millfeed is in excess of the 
limited output, with buyers willing to pay 

high prices for immediate shipment. 
Quotations : wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 

@39; standard middlings, $47@49. 

Corn continues to make new records, 
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No. 2 white selling at $2.30. Bolted meal 
has advanced 20c, selling at Nashville 
mills at $4.50@4.70 pér 96-lb bag. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 30 July 23 

Flour, bbls8 .....-.eeeeee 18,400 18,900 

Wheat, bus ........566- 44,000 44,500 

COFM, DUB .ccccccciccces 46,000 45,000 

Oats, DUB ...ceeceseecees 31,800 51,500 
OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 150,300 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 61,059, or 40.6 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 45,674 
bbls and 29.6 per cent of capacity last 





PHILADELPHIA 


Purapevputa, Pa., July 28.—The flour 
market ruled firm during the week in 
sympathy with the continued strength of 
wheat in the West. There was very little 
doing, however, and values are largely 
nominal. Local jobbers and bakers showed 
little disposition to anticipate require- 
ments, and were operating only in a small 
way to tide over immediate necessities. 

The mills were generally asking around 
$13.75@14 for spring patent and $12.25@ 
13 for clears, all in wood, an advance of 
about 50c bbl for the week. 

Kansas flours were also held higher, 
with patent ranging $13.50@14, and clears 
$12.50@13, all in wood. 

Soft winter flours were firm and 25c bbl 
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“God Bless Mr. Hoover” 
From a Cartoon by Weed in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


week, 72.7 per cent in 1916, 68.6 in 1915, 
71.4 in 1914, 66.1‘in 1913 and 56 in 1912. 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain this week, 132 cars. 

R. C. Mill, supervisor of federal stand- 
ards, reports that millers and grain deal- 
ers in the Southeast are falling into line 
very satisfactorily in adopting the govern- 
ment standards. Those on spring wheat 
become operative Aug. 1. They are now 
in force on winter wheat. 


Dr. H. A. Morgan, dean of the agricul- 
tural college of the University of Ten- 
nessee, addressed an audience of 27 mill- 
ers and about 150 farmers at Union City, 
Tenn., explaining to them the best method 
of growing wheat and treating the land, 
the object being to increase production. 
Results of valuable experiments were ex- 
plained by Dr. Morgan, who is regarded 
as the highest authority on agricultural 
matters in this section. 

Joun Lerrer. 





The fortieth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 
will be held at Williamsport Sept. 4-6. 


higher, with straight held at $11.75@12.25, 
in wood, 
NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 20,756,- 
498 bus, against 27,164,730 for the same 
time last year. 

Oliver Van Wagner, Civil War veteran 
and one of the oldest members of the fire 
department at Burlington, N. J., dropped 
dead Monday morning at his home. For 
many years he conducted a flour and feed 
business in that city. 

The cartoon reproduced herewith, from 
one of ying ss oh leading newspapers, 
gives a fair indication of the public atti- 
tude in the eastern cities toward the pro- 
posal to put Mr. Hoover in charge of the 
nation’s food supply. 

The International Rice Mills Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and sell 
cereals of all kinds. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000 and the incorporators are 
Frank O. Balch, Channing Barnes, Chi- 
cago, Marion Luce, Oak Park, Il. 

The Federal Shipbuilding Co. has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $3,000,000. 
A plant near Hackensack, N. J., to cost 
$6,000,000, will have ways for building 10 
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large ocean freighters at the same time. 
Construction work and operation of the 
yard will be in charge of Robert Mc- 
Donald. 

The Wheat Export Co., of New York 
City, will open offices in the Bourse Build- 
ing on Aug. 1. This company has been 
making large shipments through this port 
to Great Britain, France and _ Italy. 
George G. Omerly, president of the Han- 
cock Grain Co., is to manage the Phila- 
delphia office. ‘ 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





Farming Costs in France 

According to M. Mermilliod, an agricul- 
tural engineer of the Department of 
Seine-et-Oise, writing in the Bulletin de la 
Société Nationale d’Encouragement a 
P Agriculture, the increased price of agri- 
cultural products in France is due to the 
increased cost of labor, machinery, and 
raw materials. He points out that since 
1913 there has been a great increase in the 
price of practically all the elements that 
enter into farm production. 

Among fertilizers, the price of nitrate 
of soda has risen since 1913 from 26 francs 
to 56 per metric quintal (113 per cent) ; 
of sulphate of ammoniac from 32.50 francs 
to 63 (91 per cent); and of mineral phos- 
phate from 5.50 franes to 13.50 per metric 
quintal (145 per cent). 

Coal, which in 1913 cost 25 francs per 
ton, now costs 108. An automatic binding 
machine which could be purchased for 800 
francs in 1913 now sells for 1,575. Binder 
yarn, the price of which in 1913 was 95 
francs per metric quintal, now costs 265. 
The price of lubricating oil has increased 
100 per cent in the same period. 

Prices of saddles, horse collars, breech- 
ing for harness, wagon wheels, axles, 
horses, shoeing, and oxen have all in- 
creased since 1913. 

Agricultural labor has become scarce. 
The increase in wages varies in different 
regions of France, and for different class- 
es of labor. In the departments in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Paris, M. Paul Vincey, 
director of the agricultural service of the 
Seine department, estimates that the in- 
crease has averaged 33 per cent. M. Mer- 
milliod estimates it as averaging 42 per 
cent. In the Loiret department, ordinary 
unskilled farm hands receiving 6 francs 
per day before the war now generally re- 
ceive 12. 

In the Seine department, laborers em- 
ployed to pull beets have had their wages 
tripled. In the Alpes-Maritimes depart- 
ment, the wages of ordinary farm laborers 
have more than doubled. In the Cantal 
department, dairy laborers employed in 
making cheese receive 2,500 to 3,000 francs 
for the season, whereas before the war they 
received generally 800. ; 

Decrease in the average output is an- 
other element in the situation. It is thus 
reported, upon apparently acceptable au- 
thority, that some farms which previously 
produced 18 quintals per hectare are now 
producing only 12. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to July 21, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 











r— Output—, -—Exports—, 

1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 

Minneapolis ...14,819 18,293 1,121 1,534 
Duluth-Superior 985 1,275 59 82 
65 outside mills 8,857 10,833 141 232 
Totals...... 24,661 30,401 1,321 1,848 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1916-17 1915-16 





BEIMRORBOND cecccccveccccese 66,686 82,318 
Duluth-Superior ............ 4,432 5,758 
65 outside mills ............ 39,856 48,728 
BOOMER 06 cc Cie ese Ksicoscses 110,974 136,804 
Exports for Week Ending July 21, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 273,881 402,395 94,963 623,120 
Boston ..... 375,548 ....2 seeee 380,000 
Baltimore .. 6,000 202s ceses evseee 


po, YP er 





Tots., wk.. 7 
Prev. week.5,1 
U. Kingdom. 433,722 402,395 10,003 
Continent .. 290,707  ..... 128,960 


24,429 402,395 138,963 2,128,120 
67 88,909 





Totals - 724,429 402,395 138,963 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 


July 21,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 8,136,477 22,365,614 
Flour, bbis .......... 462,614 1,235,008 
Totals as wheat, bus. 10,218,240 27,923,150 
Cenm, BED ccccccccocs 1,114,255 3,274,793 
Oats, bus ......-505- 8,166,313 10,443,417 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 28,800 bbls, 
was 11,990, or 41 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 13,205, or 45 per cent, last 
week, 16,045, or 39 per cent, a year ago, 
and 12,363, or 30. per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 18,685, or 32 per cent of capacity, 
against 18,720, or 32 per cent, last week, 
16,477, or 29 per cent, a year ago, and 
9,491, or 19 per cent, two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Stocks of flour are very light on the 
Pacific Coast, but there is no tendency to 
replenish. Buyers are supplying only 
imperative immediate requirements, either 
in the belief that new-crop flour will rule 
lower than current prices, or on account 
of the impossibility of forecasting the 
effect of government food control. Soft 
wheat flours are quoted by port mills on 
the basis of $11.40 bbl for blue-stem fam- 
ily patent in 49’s. 

There continues considerable inquiry 
for new-crop flour from the southern and 
southeastern states, but the mills refuse 
to quote. Mill operations are very light, 
their supplies of wheat being pretty well 
exhausted and flour stocks ample for the 
light demand. 

There is no business in hard wheat 
flours. Montana first patent is quoted at 
$12.65@14 bbls, and Dakota first patent at 
$14@14.75. 

Millfeed is strong and demand good. 
Local bran is quoted at $33@34 ton; 
shorts, $36@37. 

CROP CONDITIONS 

In the north Pacific states there has 
been practically no rainfall since the last 
week in June, following a month of un- 
usually light precipitation. Even imme- 
diate rains would be of little benefit in 
many sections, as a large part of the crop 
is already made. Sufficient areas, how- 
ever, would still be benefited by rain to 
appreciably increase the total yield. Har- 
vesting is general in many sections. 

It is improbable that Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho will yield over 
40,000,000 bus of wheat, much of it light- 
weight, and many conservative grain men 
who have recently covered the wheatfields 
estimate the yield considerably lower. 

Samples of early bart, of good color 
and weight, testing up to 60 lbs, are being 
received, proving the drouth-resisting 
qualities of this wheat. Early samples of 
blue-stem are testing light in weight. 

No rain fell this week in central and 


western Montana, and increasingly ad- 
verse reports as to crop condition are be- 
ing sent in from nearly all sections. 


BELIEVE IN ADVERTISING 


The Sperry Flour Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has instituted an extensive cam- 
paign throughout Pacific Coast states, 
consisting of newspaper and poster ad- 
vertising. The matter consists of illustra- 
tions, and reading demonstrating the qual- 
ity of Drifted Snow flour. The extent of 
the enterprise can be judged from the 
fact that the advertisements will appear 
in 50,000,000 copies of California news- 
papers, the campaign seeking particularly 
to build up the household trade. Large- 
sized reproductions of the advertisements 
are sent out widely to flour dealers, bound 
together, but on perforated pages, so that 
they can be separately detached and post- 
ed up in store windows. 


NOTES 


Receipts of flour at Seattle for the year 

ended June 30 were 1,816 cars, compared 
with 2,173 last year and 2,521 two years 
ago. 
- The Merchants’ Exchange has made a 
rule that all trades shajl be based on the 
old No. 1 basis, until the new state-federal 
grades become effective. 

Wheat is very closely cleaned up in the 
Pacific Northwest, and this season will see 
the smallest carry-over in years. Wheat- 
trading is at a standstill. Receipts for 
July so far are 58 cars, against 289 a 
year ago; at Portland 60, against 201; at 
Tacoma 68, against 260. For the crop year 
ended June 30, Seattle received, 5,637 cars 
wheat, against 8,157 a year ago; 1,468 cars 
oats, against 1,176; 373 cars barley, against 
1,331. 

Some of the north coast mills which look 
largely to Montana for their supplies of 
hard wheat are, owing to the crop impair- 
ment of that state, taking considerable in- 
terest in the question of obtaining sup- 
plies from western Canada, and unless 
Dominion government regulations should 
prevent it, it is not improbable that new- 
crop wheat will move from Alberta to this 
coast in some volume. Western Canadian 
grain houses are likewise investigating 
this section as a market for wheat. 

The Public Service commissioners of 
Washington and Oregon have adopted, 
with but few changes, the report on grain 
standards submitted by the committee 
appointed by them representing the grain, 
milling and farming interests. They have 
adopted federal grades for state grading, 
the report of the committee as to grades 
for oats and barley, and the proposed dif- 
ferentials and smutting charge schedule. 
The Public Service Commission will fix the 
date by official notice when the federal 
grades will be in force in this state, which 
will be about Aug. 10. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, July 28.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 7,535, or 22 per cent of capacity, 
against 7,550, or 22 per cent, last week. 

The flour market continues very quiet 
and prices are unchanged, with family 
patents holding at $11.40. 

There is a much stronger millfeed mar- 
ket this week, with an active local inquiry 
and a keen demand from California. The 
mills here are carrying light stocks, and 
buyers who have gone into the interior in 
search of country millfeed have been able 
to pick up only small lots. Local mills 
advanced their prices this week to $34 ton 
for bran, $37 for shorts and $46 for mid- 
dlings. Rolled oats are held at $52 ton, 
rolled barley at $49@50 and cracked corn 
at $81. . 

A few deals in new-crop blue-stem were 
reported from the country at $2 to the 
farmer. e buyers were millers who 
wanted wheat for early delivery, but not 
many farmers were ready to sell. Local 
dealers have got in touch with the East, 
and a number of wheat sales have been 
made for September-October shipment. 
Practically no old wheat is offering here 
or in the country. The trade here quotes 
blue-stem at $2.17 and club at $2.12. 

The coarse grains are firm, with but 
little old-crop available. Oats are worth 
$45@46 ton, and feed barley $45. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 

There has been no improvement in the 
crop situation, except that the cooler 
weather has stopped the burning of wheat. 
The Oregan weekly crop report says: “The 
continued drouth, with high temperatures, 
is still seriously damaging non-irrigated 
crops, and much of the late-sown barley, 
oats, rye and spring wheat will be a total 
loss or is being cut for hay. 

“Winter wheat harvest is well advanced 
in Douglas County, has begun in Uma- 
tilla and Yamhill counties, and will be 
general during the coming week. Some 
grain is shriveling as a result of the ex- 
cessive heat. Corn, where water is avail- 
able, made rapid growth, and cultivation 
is in progress.” 

* 

While local millers and dealers have 
taken no united action on the matter, they 
have been using trade acceptances volun- 
tarily for some time, and in all probability 
will continue to do so. The subject of a 
general agreement to put such acceptances 
into force may be taken up in the near 
future. J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

Sawn Francisco, Cat., July 28.—There is 
a pronounced improvement in the demand 
for flour. Buyers have generally been 
marking time for the last 60 days, with the 
result that stocks are now about depleted, 
and they are being forced into the market. 
Though there has been a tendency on the 
part of most buyers to anticipate lower 
flour with the approach of new-crop wheat, 
the continued strength of wheat has done 
much to establish confidence in present 
prices, and has resulted in a marked im- 
provement in demand. 

Eastern mills have been keeping pace 
with the upward trend in wheat, and 
prices were further advanced this week. 
Kansas first patents are now $13.75@14 
bbl and Montana first patents $13.50@14, 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Soft wheat flours are higher, prices be- 
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ing advanced this week 50@T75c bb). 
Northern blue-stem patents are quoted at 
$11.75@12 and cut-offs $10.35@10.50, 
with only a limited quantity of the latte; 
grade being offered. 

Millfeed is in particularly strong de. 
mand. The moderate strengthening of 
prices last week was followed this week by 
the biggest advance experienced for 4 
long time. There is practically no feeq 
being offered from the north. Stocks jn 
the hands of resellers were never lighter, 
and the trade generally realizes that offer. 
ings are likely to continue limited unti] 
mills begin grinding on new-crop wheat. 
Bran is now quoted at $38@39 ton; shorts, 
$40@41; middlings, $58@60. 

All coarse grains show more or less 
strength. Sonora wheat, per ctl, $3.55@ 
3.65; northern blue-stem and Turkey red, 
$3.70@3.85; feed barley, $2.17@2.0; 
white feed oats, $2.35@2.40; red, $2.20@ 
2.30. California yellow corn, $4.10@ 4.15, 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT LESS 
(Continued from page 330.) 

It is understood that the hearty co- 
operation of the United States authorities 
in this scheme of exchange is assured, and 
Australian wheat is stated to be already 
on the way to America. 


THE WHEAT POOL 


Up to June 4 the number of bags of 
wheat received on account of the Aus- 
tralian wheat pool for the 1915-16 season 
totaled 53,804,000, averaging three bushels 
each. The stocks held by shipping agents 
and by millers on storage on that date 
aggregated 11,992,000 bags. The quantity 
which had been shipped was 26,683,000 
bags: New South Wales 8,860,000, Vic- 
toria 9,006,000, South Australia 5,424,000, 
and Western Australia 3,393,000. Wheat 
sold locally, 15,129,000 bags. ‘Total re- 
ceived in connection with the 1916-17 har- 
vest, 45,839,000 bags. The total amount 
authorized to be advanced to farmers in 
connection with both pools was £48,552,- 
000, but certificates representing £1,229,- 
000-had not been pets 9 

Statistics made available by the South 
Australian wheat board last week showed 
that 41,007,000 bus of wheat had been de- 
livered to the local pool from the 1916-17 
harvest. Of that quantity 1,338,000 bus 
had been sold locally and 633,000 shipped 
overseas. 


THE MOUSE PLAGUE DAMAGE 


The mouse plague is still severe in the 
southeastern portion of Australia. It was 
expected that the advent of the wet, cold 
season would mark the beginning of the 
extinction of the pest. The weather con- 
ditions have contributed to lessen the vast 
numbers in the fields, but they appear to 
be more numerous than ever in the houses, 
and particularly in the wheat stacks. 

A report from South Australia states 
that seven and one-half tons of mice have 
been killed in two months. Practically 
all the wheat stacks in the northern, east- 
ern and western parts of this sta‘e have 
partially or wholly collapsed, and what a 
few weeks ago were beautifully built 
stacks, with the bags rising tier abwve tier 
to a height of 25 to 30 feet, are now, in 
many instances, merely heaps of loose 
grain. The bags were cut almost to rib- 
bons. The mice loss, however, is not ex- 
pected to exceed 5 per cent. The accom- 
panying pictures show the effect of depre- 
dations by mice on 30,000-bu wheal stacks. 

Cuartes J. Martiiews. 


What the Mice Have Done to Australia’s Wheat: All that Was Left of Two 30,000-Bu Stacks After the Mice Had Finished With Them 
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CANADIAN CROPS 


Nothing is to be gained by ignoring the 
fact that there is a feeling of nervousness 
in Canada over the state of the wheat 
crop in the western provinces. Reports 
from that territory are mixed, but the 
dominant note seems to be one of mod- 
erate pessimism. Probably two-thirds or 
more of the acreage under wheat is in a 
subnoriual condition at present. Perfect 
weather from now on would make an 
enormous difference in the harvest, but it 
is not often that perfect weather is to 
be found over such a large area of country 
for several weeks in succession. 

As illustrating the views of men on the 
spot, we quote from a letter written at 
Saskatoon, which is a representative part 
of the province of Saskatchewan, on July 
98, as follows: “The crop in our section of 
Saskatchewan has been very materially 
damaged on account of lack of rainfall, 
and it is generally felt that we will be 
fortunate to get a half crop. We have a 
few reports of crop being plowed under, 
but this is mot extensive so far. Some 
fields are looking good, but on the whole 
the crop is going to be short. The closest 
estimate we can give’at the present time is 
about a half crop.” 

Another representative letter comes 
from Lethbridge, in southern Alberta, a 
district which in normal times yields 
wheat very heavily. This writer says: 
“We might say that we have had no mois- 
ture at all here for three weeks, and crops 
are suffering very badly. Summer-fal- 
lowed land is standing the drouth fairly 
well, but spring plowing and stubble crops 
are practically a failure now. We have 
been troubled with very strong hot winds 
for the last few days,.a continuation of 
which would practically ruin what is left. 
A good rain right now would be very bene- 
ficial, but even under the best of condi- 
tions from now on, we can only hope for 
avery small crop. 

“It is difficult to get a line-up on con- 
ditions in general over a hundred-mile 
radius from here; some districts have been 
favored with thunder showers and, conse- 
quently, (hese fortunate ones are in a bet- 
ter position. Other districts are even 
worse thin we are here in the immediate 
Vicinity of Lethbridge, and we know of 
various cases where they have given up 
all hope of getting anything at all.” 

Reports like ‘the foregoing might be 
multiplied, but these suffice to show the 
pessimistic side of the case. On the other 
hand, many parts report average or better 
Prospects. and perhaps it would be as well 
if the tra’e were to place its dependence 
in the meantime on an average crop for 
the three provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 


'HE FLOUR SITUATION ~ 

Buyers are taking a fair amount of 
flour, in spite of the uncertainties of the 
market. '‘lhey will do better later. Un- 
doubtedly, the country is getting bare of 

T stocks. Mills are running lightly 
how, and \: ill till new-crop wheat is ready 
for grindiny. 

Prices hive not changed since July 18, 
} they advanced 50c bbl. Manitoba 
- patenis, per bbl, in bags, delivered 
0b. cars, Ontario points, $12.90; second 
Patents, $1.40; first clears, $12.20; spring 
and winter blends, $12.30; 90 per cent win- 
ters, $12. Toronto buyers are offering 
‘ountry mills $11 bbl, in bags, for 90 per 








cent winter patents in car lots, f.o.b. To- 
ronto. 
MILLFEED STRONG 


There is a good demand for millfeed, 
and it is no trouble to get $36 ton for 
bran in car lots here. In mixed cars with 
flour, bran is quoted at $35 ton, in bags; 
shorts, $41; middlings, $43@44; feed 
flour, $3.25 bag. Oat hulls are wanted for 
shipment to the United States at $21 ton 
for reground, in bags, Ontario mill points. 


ONTARIO WHEAT CHEAPER 


The current price for Ontario winter 
wheat is 5c lower than last Saturday, at 
$2.50@2.55 bu for No. 2 red or white, car 
lots, country points; farmers’ wagonloads, 
$2.30@2.40 at mill doors. Manitoba wheat 
at bay ports, $2.40 for No. 1 northern in 
car lots. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Trading in these grains is down to a 
nominal basis. No Ontario grains are to 
be had, and Manitoba oats are in limited 
quantities at 86c bu, car lots, track, bay 
ports, for No. 2 Canadian western grade. 


THE CEREAL MARKET 

Trading in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
confined to scattered domestic orders. No 
export sales are heard of. Mills are sold 
ahead for government account. Gold dust 
corn meal, 98-lb bags, $5.25 in car lots, 
$5.65 in small lots; fancy yellow corn meal, 
98-lb bags, $4.75 in car lots, $4.90 in small 
lots. White corn flour, 98-lb bags, $6.20 
in car lots, $6.35 in small lots. Hominy 
grits, $6.50@6.75; pearl hominy, $6.50@ 
6.75; yellow hominy, $4. 

WEATHER AND CROPS 

The weather is much better in Ontario. 
The whole week was hot and dry, with 
thunderstorms in some parts. Winter 
wheat is in fine shape and fully filled out. 
In some places it must be ready for cut- 
ting. The quality promises well, but total 
yield will not be an average, owing to 
reduced - acreage. Other grains are in 
equally good condition, and promise large 
returns. 

REGARDING FLOUR PRICES 


The Canadian food controller has called . 


a meeting of representative millers from 
each of the Canadian provinces where 
milling is carried on, for the purpose of 
conferring with them as to new-crop flour 
prices. This meeting is to be held in Ot- 
tawa on Monday, July 30. 


NOTES 

United States winter wheat mills have 
been offering new-crop flour in southwest- 
tern Ontario for early shipment. 

A limited amount of ocean freight space 
is being offered to Canadian mills for 
flour shipment. The prevailing rate is 
$1.15 to Glasgow or Liverpool. 

John A. Wilson, at one time sales- 
manager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, but lately engaged in another 
line in Toronto, contemplates re-entering 
the flour business. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 28.—Montreal 
millers report a good volume of orders for 
flour from points in thé province of Que- 
bec, while other markets tributary to this 
milling center are quiet. Prices to the 
local trade have not changed since a week 
ago, when first patent spring wheat flours 
were selling at $13 bbl, in bags; seconds, 
$12.50; winter patent, $12.50@13; straight 
rollers, $12@12.30,—all- in’ mixed or 
straight cars, delivered. 

Millfeed is in active demand at full 
prices.. Bran, $35 ton, in bags; shorts, 
$40; middlings, $43,—in mixed or straight 
cars, delivered. 

Rolled oats are moving in moderate 
quantities at steady prices. Sellers are 
asking $4.40@4.50 per 90-lb bag, delivered 


to the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 
Tuomas A. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wuyniese, Man., July 28.—On Monday, 
flour prices declined $1 bbl. Western mill- 
ers are well satisfied with the present 
volume of business, which they say is good 
for this season of the year. Demand is 
principally for domestic consumption, but 
some export orders have also been taken. 

Today mills are asking for top patents, 
$12 bbl; seconds, $11.50; first clears, 
$10.60,—net, in 98-lb bags, delivered to the 
retail trade in mixed-car lots at Manitoba 
points. 

Bran and shorts have advanced $3 ton 
this week. There is a continued keen de- 
mand for all millfeeds, chiefly for export 
account, and most of the larger mills are 
sold well ahead. Net prices to Manitoba 
points, in 100-lb sacks, straight- or mixed- 
car lots, per ton: bran, $32; shorts, $37; 
special middlings, $46; red dog or feed 
flour, $52; oil cake, $44. 

Export demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal continues to absorb output of west- 
ern cereal mills. Prices are unchanged. 
Rolled oats at country points, $4 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered; granulated oatmeal, $5 per 
98-lb bag. 





THE GRAIN MARKETS 


This market has had a moderately good 
week, with government agents buying con- 
tract wheat. Lower grades have also sold 
fairly well. Improved weather conditions 
over western Canada resulted in a break 
of 7c on Wednesday, but this did not hold. 
Wheat for October delivery declined 
sharply at midweek, but trading was lim- 
ited. Deliveries of grain from country 
points have been light. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 





° Cash———_, Future 

in 2n 3n Oct. 
SGiy BB nciccice 240 237 232 233% 
SOR BS ccscizes 240 237 232 229% 
TOY BB wccaciee 234 231 226 220% 
SCF BS ciccsece 237 234 229 224% 
STUY BT wccccces 240 237 232 228% 
July 38 ........ 239 236 231 230 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Demand for cash oats has been fairly 
good, with prices about steady. On Sat- 
urday No. 2 Canadian western closed at 
79%4c bu, Fort William. Cash barley 
closed at $1.25, and cash flaxseed at $3.15. 


WESTERN CROPS 


The heavy rains of ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday over Manitoba and parts of 
Saskatchewan were of the greatest benefit 
to the crops, and farmers are now looking 
for a fair average yield at these points. 
More moisture would insure an increased 
yield, 

In many parts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, conditions are causing much 
anxiety. Grain sown on cultivated land 
is withstanding the heat and lack of mois- 
ture well, but unless rain comes soon the 
yield in these provinces will be materially 
affected. 

CANADIAN EXPORTS 


The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada, which returned this week to Win- 
nipeg from Montreal and Toronto, on 
Friday issued an order to the effect that, 
so far as balance of present crop is con- 
cerned, and until further notice, no sale 
or shipment of Canadian wheat to the 
United States may be made without the 
sanction of the board. 


NOTES 


J. S. Maxwell, of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., estimates that the 
wheat crop in the district of Brandon, 
Man., will average 10@12 bus an acre. 


According to the Saskatchewan bureau 
of labor, 20,000 men will be required this 
year to harvest the crops of that province. 








Arrangements are now being made by the 
authorities of the various provinces, 
whereby the needed harvest help will be 
assured. 

G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., July 28.—With the 
exception of a slight advance in oats, the 
quotations in this market are unchanged. 
Business is quiet and stocks light. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba first patent flour, bbl, 
$13.40; first clear, $13; Ontario blended 
flours, $12.85. All quotations are for car 
lots, in wood, f.o.b. track, St. John; 
‘Halifax, 5c bbl more. Millfeeds: Mani- 
toba and Ontario mill agencies ask $42 ton 
for middlings and $37 for bran, car lots, 
bagged, f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax, 
50c ton more. 

NOTES 

The La Tour mills, at St. John, West, 
are having a brisk demand for flour, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fowler. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is ar- 
ranging for increased trackage and sid- 
ings between Montreal and St. John, in 
anticipation of heavy traffic during the 
coming winter. 

Advices from Newfoundland say there 
is a strong demand for Canadian flour and 
feeds. Business is good in that colony, 
the splendid results from the fishing in- 
dustry making money plentiful. 

W. Frank Hatheway, one of the best- 
known flour jobbers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, is mentioned as one of the St. John 
Board of Trade’s nominees for a position 
on the new assessment commission of this 
city. 

In expectation of a rush of flour and 
feed for export through the port of St. 
John during the next few months, the 
secretary of the Board of Trade is urging 
merchants to place their orders as early as 
possible. 

Reports of crop prospects in all parts 
of the Maritime Provinces are fairly good. 
Hay will be heavy, while oats are strong 
and at least up to last year. Some wheat, 
planted as an experiment in the northern 
part of New Brunswick, is reported to be 
progressing well, and the indications are 
that, for the acreage, there will be a good 
crop. ‘ 

W. B. Morrison, of St. Kitts, British 


.West Indies, arrived in Canada a day or 


two ago, and will visit the milling agencies 
in the interest of West Indian flour buy- 
ers. Mr. Morrison reports that Canadian 
flour is in good demand in the Islands, 
and that, with the necessary attention to 
the wishes of.customers as to packaging, - 
etc., the business can be still further de- 
veloped. He has high praise for E. H. S. 
Flood, Canadian trade agent in the West 
Indies, who is advancing the interests of 
Canadian exporters in all lines. 
Atrrep E. McGrn ey. 





Enormous Shipping Profits 

A striking example of the Japanese 
fortunes made in the war shipping busi- 
ness is found in the recent decision of the 
Chuyetsu Steamship Co. to declare a divi- 
dend of 2,000 per cent. One of the steam- 
ers of this company recently was sunk by 
the Germans, off the Spanish coast. There- 
upon the officials decided, rather than run 
further risks, to take advantage of the 
high price and dispose of its remaining 
vessels. 

At liquidation each shareholder who had 
originally paid but $2.50 for one share of 
stock received $500 per share. 

A number of other Japanese shipown- 
ers, preferring to profit by the present 
extraordinary demand, are selling their 
steamers and placing their capital in some 
other business. One of Kobe’s new ship- 
ping millionaires recently sold a few 
steamers at a profit of nearly $3,000,000. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 2% 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants «e+ +@14,00 

Spring patent, jute - 12.560@12.75 

Spring straights, jute ... 12.00@12.40 

Spring clears, jute 10.30@10.75 

Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... 9.00@ 9.50 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute 7.50@ 7.75 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 12.60@12.75 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute (mew)... .$12.75@13.25 
Straight, southern, jute (new)... 10.50@10.75 
Clear, southern, jute (new) 9.75 @10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute (new) $12.75 @13.25 
Patent, 95 per cent (new) 12.30@12.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute (new) 9.75 @10.25 
RYE FLOUR , 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... $11.75@12,25 
Rye flour, standard, jute 75@11.25 

MILLFEED—tThe highest prices obtained 
for offal prevail at the present time. Spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $39@40; standard 
middlings, $48@49; winter wheat middlings, 
$54; red dog, $60,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Offerings light, and prices 1l0c 
higher. New No. 2 red sold at $2.65, or 3c 
over July. No. 2 soft red, oniony, sold at 
$2.38. No trading in spring wheat, for lack 
of offerings. 

CORN—Sharply higher. No. 2 white, $2.34 
@ 2.35; No. 2 yellow, $2.28; No. 2 mixed, $2.26 
@2.27%. Sales of No. 3 mixed ranged up 
to $2.28, one car bringing the top price. 
There were no sales at under $2.21 for the 
lowest grades. 

OATS—Up 1@1%c, with a good demand. 
No. 3 white sold at 81@81%c, and standards 
at 82@82%c; new No. 3 white sold Friday 
at 77@77%e, or 4c under old. 

RYE—In light supply and good demand. 
No. 2 sold at $2.12 and a car for seed at 
$2.20. No, 4 sold at $1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Demand active. Offerings 
light. Prices higher. Grits, $5.44, meal $5.43, 
per 100 Ibs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bbls. 95 144 81 145 

bus.... 154 1,183 169 915 
3,060 360 1,754 
2,648 1,348 2,094 

28 8 20 

582 60 159 


Flour, 
Wheat, 
Corn, 


bus.... 


BUFFALO, JULY 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 
$14.10@14.50 
13.75 @14.00 
12.25 @12.50 


Barley, 





Best patent 
Straight 

First clear 
Low-grade 
Rye, No. 1 


Spring bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton 

Flour middlings, per ton 

Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton . 

Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads 

Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, Wood.... 
Oat hulls, reground, ton 

WHEAT—Considerable No. northern 
came out on bids of $2.90@2.95, and it was 
all taken, with a good inquiry, at the close, 
at the top figure. Winter wheat scarce, and 
with some demand. Closing quotations: No. 
2 red, No. 2 white, and No. 2 mixed, $2.70; 
No. 3 of the above grades, 5c less, on track. 

CORN—AIll offerings were taken as soon 
as offered, the last sales today being 5c high- 
er than a week ago. Sellers say there will 
be higher prices paid next week. The mills 
here are short. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $2.35; 
No. 3 yellow, $2.34%,—on track. 

OATS—Not much interest shown, and 
prices were about 2c lower than last week. 
New are offered at a discount of about 20c 
in some cases. Old closed on track: No. 2 
white, 88%c; standard, 87%c; No. 3 white, 
87%c; No. 4 white, 86%c,—on track. 

BARLEY—New barley is being figured on, 
but up to date no prices have been made. 

RYE—No demand, and no offerings. 


KANSAS CITY, JULY 28 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$12.75@13.00 ist clear.$11.50@12.00 
Straight. 12.25@12.50 Low-gr.. 9.50@10.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack”’ trade, 
mills quote $12.75@13.25 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $12.15 





@12.40 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,”’ 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—Bran continued to advance 
under the influence of almost unlimited de- 
mand and practically no offerings. Today 
ghe market is 20@25c higher than a week 
ago, and sales could be made at even higher 
prices if feed were available on spot. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $2@2.10; brown shorts, $2.40; gray, 
$2.60; white, $2.75; corn chop, $4.12@4.13. 

WHEAT—With the market in a state of 
suspense, due to the general trade situation 
and conditions at Washington, the cash mar- 
ket here was about steady. Good wheat 
changed values within a range of only 3@4c, 
and closed today at just a little lower than 
last week’s level. Mills are buying only 
what wheat they must have, but a general 
demand of this character is sufficient to keep 
the market well cleared, considering the lim- 
ited offerings. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
2, fair to choice Turkey, $2.82@2.83; dark 
and ordinary, $2.72@2.81; No. 3, fair to 
choice Turkey, $2.79@2.81; dark and ordi- 
nary, $2.70@2.78; No. 4, fair to choice Tur- 
key, $2.60@2.76; dark and ordinary, $2.60@ 
2.76; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.50@2.51; No. 3, 
$2.46@2.50; No. 4, $2.40@2.47, 

CORN—With the southwestern crop suf- 
fering severely from drouth and heat, and a 
tremendous seeding demand for corn, the 
cash market this week reached new high lev- 
els. White corn sold up to $2.28, and mixed 
was up 4@é6c, on the week. In the interior 
it is almost impossible to secure supplies at 
any price. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
$2.18; No. 3, $2.16@2.17%; white corn, No. 
$2.29@2.30; No. 3, $2.28@2.29. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
bus.1,422,900 3,025,350 553,500 1,331,900 
bus.. 133,750 318,750 60,000 251,250 
Oats, bus.. 171,700 95,200 61,500 45,000 
Rye, bus... 6,600 2 
Barley, bus 16,800 
Bran, tons. 560 
Hay, tons.. 9,288 
Flour, bbls. 8,000 


9 
“- 


Wh't, 
Corn, 


37,750 49,750 





BALTIMORE, JULY 28 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$13.95@14.20 
Spring patent 13.60@13.85 
Spring straight 13.10@13.35 
Spring first clear 11.95 @12.20 
Spring second clear 10.05 @10.55 
Winter patent, special, new 10.45 @10.55 
Winter patent, new 10.30@10.40 
Winter straight, new 9.90@10.15 
Winter first clear, new 9.50@ 9.75 
Hard winter patent, new 12.95 @13.20 
Hard winter straight, new 12.45 @12.70 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 10.20@10.70 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 10.85@11.60 

MILLFEED—Shows gain of $1@2.50 ton; 
but demand not urgent. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $38.50@39.50; 
spring middlings, $47.50@48.50; soft winter 
bran, $40@41; soft winter middlings, $48 @49. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5c, with movement 
and demand light. Receipts, 162,003 bus; 
exports, 35,626; stock, 1,372,180. Closing 
prices: contract spot, including No. 1 red 
winter, No. 2 red winter, No. 1 soft red and 
No. 2 soft red, $2.35. 

CORN—Jumped il5c, with demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 509,679 bus; ex- 
ports, 251,425; stock, 846,533. Closing prices: 
contract spot, including Nos. 1, 2 or 3 mixed, 
yellow or white, natural or dried, $2.20; 
choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, $10, 

OATS—Up 38%@i4ic, with movement and 
demand fair. Receipts, 395,797 bus; exports, 
157,500; stock, 1,268,515. Closing prices: 
standard white, 92c; No. 3 white, 91c. 

RYE—Declined 5c, with demand and 
movement small. Receipts, mostly new, 9,- 
808 bus; stock, 412,242. Closing price of old 
No. 2 western for export, $2.25. 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 28 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood 
Hard spring straight, wood 
Fancy clear, jute 
Rye flour, pure, wood 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 
Kansas straight, cotton 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
100 lbs, cotton, white eee @ 5.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
100 lbs, cotton, yellow oes» @ 5.50 
MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$39.50; standard -fine middlings, $49.50; rye 
feed, $48.50; flour middlings, $53@54; red 
dog, $61; hominy feed, $66@68; oil meal, $53. 
WHEAT—Advanced 10c, with demand 
good from millers for choice. Receipts, nine 
cars. No. 1 northern, 2.75@2.95; No. 2, 
$2.65@2.85; No. 3, $2@2.60; No. 2 red, $2.45 
@2.53; No. 3 red, $2.30@2.45; No. 2 hard, 
$2.50@2.58. 


lots, per 


$14.00@14.25 
13.20@13.45 
11.00@12.00 
sees + @10.65 
10.00@10.40 
12.00@12.50 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday ...$2.75@2.85 $2.65@2.75 $2.50@2.55 
Tuesday .. 2.80@2.90 2.65@2.75 2.00@2.50 
Wednesday. 2.80@2.90 2.65@2.75 2.00@2.50 
Thursday... 2.80@2.90 2.65@2.75 2.00@2.50 
Friday 2.85@2.90 2.70@2.80 2.10@2.50 
Saturday .. 2.85@2.95 2.75@2.85 2.15@2.60 
BARLEY—Down bc. Maltsters and ship- 
pers were in the market for choice but offer- 
ings were light. Receipts, 44 cars. Medium, 
$1.58@1.62; No. 3, $1.52@1.60; No. 4, $1.37@ 
1.55; feed and rejected, $1.20@1.40. 


RYE—Prices are 5c lower. Receipts, six 
cars. Offerings of old are about exhausted. 
Millers and shippers are bidding $1.80 for 
August and $1.77 for September for No. 2. 
Most of the sales this week were bag lots. 
No. 1, $2.04@2.10; No. 2, $2@2.08; No, 3, 
$1.95 @2.06. 

CORN—Strong, advancing 14c for the 
week, with demand good from _ shippers, 
while millers took all white offered. Re- 
ceipts, 113 cars. No. 3 yellow, $2.24@2.27%; 
No. 4 yellow, $2.23% @2.27; No. 3 mixed, 
$2.20@2.26%; No. 3 white, $2.23% @2.33. 

OATS—Up 2%c. Demand was good at all 
times for all grades, and tables were cleared 
each day. Receipts, 148 cars. The local 
trade bought freely of choice heavy, while 
shippers took all grades. Standard, 79@84c; 
No. 3 white, 76@84c; No. 4 white, 76@81%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

17,600 61,600 28,693 61,729 

24,524 77,176 8,985 46,058 

151,420 88,440 126,630 58,960 

303,800 768,320 342,097 483,860 

53,650 211,700 33,100 64,366 
5,925 17,700 10,665 22,260 

tons... 990 3,400 5,424 5,662 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Barley, bus.. 
Rye, 

Feed, 





TOLEDO, JULY 28 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, bb! of 196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ++ $13.75 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent $11.40@11.60 
Straight 11.30@11.50 
Clear 10.90@11.10 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 
Middlings 


$38.00 @ 40.00 
43.50 @ 45.00 
49.00@50.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags see + @47.00 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.50 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
July 

Monday $2.55 

Tuesday 2.45 
Wednesday > 2.40 

Thursday 2.46 
Friday 2.52% \ 

Saturday 2.60 2.23 

Receipts last week, 13 cars, 10 contract; 
year ago 167, 123 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 11 cars, 9 contract; year 
ago 59, 60 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 8 cars, 
ago 30, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

15,000 166,000 3,600 82,300 

12,000 80,400 

12,000 49,600 


6 contract; year 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BOSTON, JULY 28 

FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— Bb], wood 
Spring, special short patent $14.60 @14.85 
Spring, Minneapolis ... 14.10@14.50 
Spring, country 13.75 @14.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton 12.25 @13.00 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 12.50@13.75 
Winter patent 12.25@12.75 
Winter straight 11.75 @12.25 
Winter first clear 11.50 @12.00 

MILLFEED—Sharp advances of several 
dollars per ton have been made in all grades 
of wheat feed. Offerings are extremely light, 
and the market closed strong and tending 
still higher. Gluten, hominy and stock feeds 
are all held higher, with light offerings and 
quiet demand. Oat hulls firmly held at a 
slight advance, Cottonseed and linseed meals 
firmer. The entire market is a nominal one, 
with prices unsettled and taking a wide 
range. Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $40@40.50; win- 
ter bran, $41@41.50; middlings, $50@53; 
mixed feed, $49@52; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, 
$65; oat hulls, reground, $26; gluten feed, 
$56.88; hominy feed, $68.40; stock feed, 
$59.50; cottonseed meal, $51@55; linseed 
meal, $54. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—The market has 
advanced rapidly on corn meal and cracked 
corn, local millers quoting record prices, but 
demand slow. Oatmeal in quiet demand, 
and a shade lower. Rye and graham flours 
firmly held. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
wood: granulated corn meal, $10; bolted, 
$9.95; bag meal, in 100-lb bags, $4.41@4.43; 
cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $4.43@4.45; 
rolled oatmeal, $10.50; cut and ground, 
$12.08; rye flour, in sacks, $12.75@13.50; rye 

in sacks, $12.50; graham ‘flour, $10.10 
@14.25. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

-~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 

Flour, bblis.... 20,635 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Barley, eee 

Milifeed, tons. 

Corn meal, bbis 25 

Exports during the week: wheat, 356,382 
bus; oats, 100,029. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 
6,835,954 bus; corn, 1,059,444; oats, 7,284,475. 

Exports of flour during June, 58,366 140-Ib 
sacks. Since Jan. 1, 1,008,725 sacks. 


ST. LOUIS, JULY 28 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota. 
tions, carload and round lots, f.0.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent ........ $12.75 13.09 
Straight .... : 12.200 12.69 
First clear ... coesseeees 10.00011,09 
Second clear . 9.50 
Low-grade ... , 8.50 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton .........$11.25 115 
Second patent, in cotton 10.65 10.4 
Extra fancy, in jute .. 10.25 010.5 
Second clear 9.00@ 93 
Low-grade «+ 8.00% 9.00 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Fancy patent e+ 6 $11.25 7 11.75 
Straight eoee 10.706 11,00 
Cut-off ... ° 10.00% 10.50 

MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-Ib bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $2.03@2.05; hard wheat bran, $2: miq- 
dlings, $2.70. At mills to city trade: bran, 
$2.05; middlings, $2.70. 

WHEAT—Up 13c, with demand goo. Re- 
ceipts, 608 cars, against 373. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.56; No. 2 red, $2.54@2.56: No, 3 
red, $2.52@2.54; No. 4 red, $2.52@2.54: No. 5 
red, $2.48@2.52; No. 1 hard, $2.75@2.s7. 

CORN—Receipts, 160 cars, agains! 262 
Advanced l14c, and demand good. (losing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $2.26; No. 3 corn, $2.24, 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.75 bbl, f.0., 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, 
$10.25; cream meal, $10.05. 

OATS—In good demand, and Ic lower. Re- 
ceipts, 224 cars, against 233. Closing prices: 
standard, 82%c; No. 3 white, 81@82c: No. 4 
white, 78c; No. 2 mixed, 79% @S81%c; No, 3 
mixed, 80c, 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $2.15. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—  -Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
bbis... 45,630 72,200 61,240 89,570 
Wheat, bus. .816,222 1,235,418 343,880 716,940 
Corn, bus....341,500 414,574 296,220 188,600 
Oats, bus....517,350 309,400 379,340 218,690 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 4,010 940 
Barley, bus.. 3,200 1,250 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
July 28 July 21 July 29 

1917 1917 j 
20,224 


Flour, 


No. 2 red wheat... 
No. hard wheat.. 
No. corn 
No. white corn... 
No. yellow corn.. 
No. 2 oats 
No. white oats... 
No. 2 rye 


1,909 
14,694 





NEW YORK, JULY 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$12.90@13.20 $13.20 713.50 
Spring first clears. 11.50@11.80 11.80 12.10 
Spring low-grades. 7.00@ 9.00 
Winter patent .... 10.70@11.00 
Winter straights... 10.35@10.60 10.65 
Winter low-grades. 8.00@10.00 
Kansas straights.. 11.50@12.50 .....@.... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 801,000 bus; 
corn, 418,000; oats, 1,026,000; flour, 71,500 
packages. 

WHEAT — Movement of 
wheat is still delayed, and only a few 
are reported offering. Offerings 0! i 
wheat are also small, and there is bu! tle 
eastern wheat coming to the market. ! es 
are nominal, and based on nominal «| 
tions from the West. With the price of 
timore $2.30 for No. 2 red, there is nv 
dence of any weakening in the n 
offerings of southern winter wheat. 
prices have been advanced with th« 
of the Kansas City market and on t 
ports that farmers are storing wheat 
ing to sell at the present quotations, | 
ring to go to the expense and risk of 
the present high prices. 

CORN—Market strong. Prices aré 
at $2.37@2.37% for yellow corn at N¢ 
or 7c higher than the price of new 
at Baltimore. The arrivals of corn ! 
very small. There is no export trad 
allies will not pay the prices asked, 
neutrals cannot, so that eastern d¢ 
limited to the domestic trade. No. 2 
$2.38%; No, 3 yellow, $2.38. 

OATS—Prices very irregular. Wh: 
ers need the oats, a high price has to 
but where the trade is in a position 
a little time very sharp reductions 
have been made in order to move | 
No export business has been reporte: 
encouraging feature developed Thurs: 
to the fact that the Dutch were pern 
resume loading operations, althous 
still lack the export permits. Qui 
standards, 91%c; No. 2 white, 92¢ 
white, 91c; No. 4 white, 909@90%c:; « 
white clipped, 90@92c; white clip! 

93c. 

MILLFEED—Prices again advanc: 
limited mill offerings and unwilling! 
the part of mills to sell ahead. The ! 
of cash wheat and the small rece!p' 
factors of importance. There appears 
a growing belief that the government 
or later will fix th price of feed, part!’ 
if the price of wheat is fixed. Quotatlo 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, a 
rive, $38.50 @38.75; standard middlings, ' 
$48; red dog, $62. City feed: bulk 


Quotations, 
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August 1, 1917 


$38.40, 100-1b sacks $40; heavy feed, in bulk 
$48.40, 100-Ib sacks $50; flour middlings, 
100’s, $60; red dog flour, $61, in bbls, 

cORN MEAL—Prices have further ad- 
and demand continues. Supplies are 


ed, 
cn we il cleared up that quotations are nomi- 
nal, and mills cannot sell ahead. The pre- 
mium of white corn of 5@6c bu over yellow, 
and the urgent demand from the mills, re- 
fects the urgency of the demand for corn 
roducts. Quotations at the close: kiln-dried, 
e bbl, $9.25@10.25; fine yellow, 100’s, 


t 
F100 4.5 50; white, 100’s, $5.256@5.35; coarse, 
,.25@5.35; hominy, bbl, $10. 60; granu- 
lated ‘yellow, $11. 15 bbl; white granulated, 
$11.30 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.25 @5.36, 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 28 
FLO! R—Receipts, 3,985 bbis and 4,005,704 
Ibs in sacks, Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
spring favorite brands .........$14.25@14.50 


spring patent ....eee. icles haces 13.50@14.00 
pare rst COMP .eceecececcces 12.25 @13.00 
‘ity m)|1s— 

sar Se and fancy patent..... - 14.256@14.50 
Winter straight ....-..eeeeeeee 11.75 @12.25 
Kansas patent seceeeeseeeseeees 13.50@14.00 
Kansas straight ....... eccocves 13.25 @13.75 
Kansas first Clear ..+-+.seee- «+++ 12.50@13.00 


MIL! "EED—The output from the mills 
was snl, and prices of spot stuff advanced 
$3@4 ton, With demand fair. Feed to arrive 
was als» held higher. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft wiater bran, 100-Ib sacks. -$.....@41.00 
Wester to arrive, in bulk. eo 40. 00@ 40. 50 
Spring bran, 100-1b sacks— 

GPOt .-cereeeeveaseeeseccs «++ 39.00@40.00 

To arrive, lake- and- “rail eevee 37.50@38.50 
White pes to arrive, 100- 

ID BACKS cecccccccecccccescece 53.50@54.50 
genherd * niddlings, to arrive, 

100-1b SACKB .ocscccceveccess - 47.00@48.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 55.00@56.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 47.00@48.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 45.00@46.00 

WHEAT—Market nominal, in the absence 
of spot offerings, and quotations are omit- 
ted. Receipts, 26,625 bus; exports, 76,800; 
stock, 1,113,946. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm under light offerings, 
but trade was quiet. Quotations: $10@11 per 
196 Ibs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Market firm under light offerings 
and stronger outside advices, and prices ad- 
vanced 10@15c. Receipts, 181, 113 bus; stock, 
530,899. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ........ «+++ $2.80@2.35 


CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm and high- 
er in sympathy with the strength of raw 


material. Offerings were light and demand 
was fair. Quotations: 100-1b 
Bbis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal. $9.65@ 9.75 $4.75 @4.80 
Gran. yellow meal... 9.75@ 9.85 4.80@4.85 
Gran. white meal.... 11.80@11.90 5.85@5.90 
Yellow table meal.. 9.50@ 9.60 4.65@4.75 
White table meal.... 11.70@11.80 6.75@5.80 
White corn flour.... 12.60@12.75 6.25@6.35 
Yellow corn flour.... : 11,25 @11.35 5.55 @5.65 
Pearl hominy ......- 12.00@12.15 6.90@6.00 
Hominy and grits, 
CRBS .ccccccctsagte 3.00@ 3.10 ....@.... 
OATS—Offerings light, and prices ad- 


vanced 4@5c, but there was little trading. 
Receipts, 398,016 bus; exports, 627,765; stock, 


659,689. Quotations: 

Me. 8 whit® ceiccdesctsaveccices eoee 94@956 
Standard white ....ccccesseccccces + 93@94 
Me. 3 white .+srsveeésenessecens este. Gee 
Ne. 4 white .oscnc0toas6ed60s88s e064 91@92 


OATMEAL—There were no offerings, and 
the market was nominal. Quotations: pearl 
barley, in 100-Ilb sacks, $6.10@7.80, ee 





DULUTH, JULY 28 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for round or car 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b, Duluth: 


July 28 1916 
First patent, wood...$14.25@14.40 $6.45 @6.55 
Second patent, wood. 14.10@14.26 6.36@6.45 
Straight, wood ..... 13.95@14.10 6.25@6.35 
First clear, jute..... 11.26@12.45 4.95@6.15 
Second clear, jute... 8.75@ 9.25 3.20@3.36 
Red dog, jute ...... -»-@ 5.95 2.60@2.70 


- DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round ‘ots, per 140 lbs, a Duluth: 


y 28 1916 
Med. semolina, jute. se O14. 50 $6.40@6.50 
Patent, jute ....... 4.00@14.25 5.70@5.80 


Cut-straight, jute... is. O18. 60 56.20@5.30 
RY FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 


lots, 9‘-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill,. July 28, were: 
family blend, $12; pure white, $12.25; pure 
dark, $10.75; dark blend, $10.25. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 _bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
July 2°..22,775 July 29,.25,815 July $1..14,155 
July 21..26,390 July 22..12,945 July 24..14,560 
July 14..19,620 July 15..21,000 July 17..12,615 
July 15,245 July 8..18,270 July 10..12,160 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
July 28.. cooe July 39.. 1... July 8l.. ...- 
July 2... 1... July22%. .. July 24.. .... 
July 14 . July 16.. 1, 786 July 17... wes 
July 7.. oon. Tay -B.5 cose JUV 1G.. cece 
' WHEA T—Business this week was extreme- 
- Blox The few that had small lots to sell 
orced buyers to increase bids to obtain 
A ory General situation bullish. Unfavor- 
able crop reports, small surplus carry-over 
re t e switchmen’s' strike at Chicago dis- 
psa . 7 he trade. The uneasiness strength- 
ae ‘ie market and prices advanced around 
la 1 ie week. July spring closed at $2.93; 
C +4 2.62. The announcement of the 
ana an ‘embargo on shipments, except by 


.Permit, has been anticipated by local grain 


men, in view of the scarcity of supplies and 
reduce: a crop outlook there. Receipts from 
oe have been light and mostly of lower 
- od for mixing by millers to Piece out 
= les. Purchase of some No. 8 and No. 4 
th eat recently was deemed responsible for 

a Seve mnment’s action. No difficulty is ex- 
boa ed = getting permit to ship out the lot 

ght to come here. There are in store here 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


168,000 bus of. Canadian wheat and 62,000 

domestic, against a total last year of 8,- 

283,000. ' % 
CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 
--Spot durum—, 
No. No. 


0. 2 July 
Pe SEO eres 250 eee 6 @245 50 
July 23 ...... Pi 255 eee++-@250 255 
SURF BE sv oncccceses eee @245 260 
og. ee rere 245 oeee+@240 246 
GUY 36 wcocccccess 245 . -@240 245 
SORT BF cccvcccsese 260 ° oe 260 
OOEe BO. ccespoveccs Bee eseee 262 
July 29, 1916 sasse 118% ii6j 116% 117% 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents per bushel: 


tl No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

© cece ce QSSO — escee WSO). cove DB uvecce 
: cesccQPWee " céedn @27B = .aaee @... 
24... o++-@280 ° See. veces Diver 
BB..0 cece QBBO  § crcee @Ste cece @... 
26... «-@285 2.2. @280 =... @..... 
OF 6s  ctgse y 444 Seese er Divcve 
Mis ki Gtias Sees | Er Cwcxi 


Renae grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 21 +» 78% @81% ...@200 80@125 
July 28 ..... 78%@81% 190@195 80@125 
July 24..... 75% @78% 190@195 80@125 
July 25 ..... 744% @77% -@185 80@125 ° 
July 26 ..... 77% @80% -@185 80@125 
July 27 ..... 78% @81% -@185 80@125 
July 28 ..... 79% @82% -@185 80@125 
July 29, 1916 ....@38% 94@ 95 59@ 69 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
July 28 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

~——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

33 64 87 2 

jae 1 26 1 eee eo8 ose 

Flaxseed .. 365 319 56 61 BS. ses 

Barley 12 1,608 1,167 1 133 304 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (July 28), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Receiptg—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring .... 27 721 183 48 626 152 
Durum .... 7 335 10 9 434 5 
Winter 2.2 «ce 24 DB set ame Bee 
Totals... 34 1,080 146 57 960 157 
WER cicoss ese 11 
Oats ...... 2 70 76 8 227 86 
Bonded. o* 2B ese 18 ° 
BIO coceve ° 1 27 1 90 
Barley ... 6 205 46 360 94 
Bonded... ... BB ese 1 38 onwe 
Flaxseed .. 15 56 66 80 >| rrr 
Bonded... 89 ... ese }© see eee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 28 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
2 Berd ccc see 370 eee S éee 
1 northern. ... eee 
2 northern. ... 934 32 6 177 63 
ING. B wescce coe BOB wee acc 71 12 


WIG. | veces 66s... BOO. woo 2 24 4 
Rejected .. ... ore eae 2 1 
No-grade .. ... >) er “ah 6S ee 
Sample gr. ... eee eee 2 2 ese 
Sp’l bin.... 217 1,291 57 °38 °*61 °.. 

Totals... 217 5,034 114 32 636 134 
Macaroni... 13 3,183 13 17 «+146 12 
S’western.. ... 1 = ‘eee 37 1 
Western... ... GB nse vec Sate 


Mixze@ .... «+. ee5 ooo =60eee) CGT 4 
Totals... 230 8,283 128 49 867 1651 
*Canadian. 

FLAXSEED—General interest increasing. 
Market this week gave indications of broad- 
ening and becoming active. Offerings are 
increasing, owing to approaching new crop, 
while more buyers are competing for the 
limited offerings available. September to- 
day reached $3.30, amd the other options are 
close to this mark. The restrictions have 
served to eliminate speculation on the long 
side of the market. Trading as a result will 
probably not display the life and snap of 
former seasons, but rule on much saner or- 
der. Drouth remains unbroken in the North- 
west, and this news overshadowed everything 
else. Prices rose in sympathy with Winni- 
peg, and there was no important setback. 
Net advance ranged 13%c in July to 18c for 
October from July 21. A cargo of 88,000 bus 
Canadian flaxseed was unloaded this week, 
but duty was paid on 52,000 bus and turned 
into domestic stock. The small car arrivals 
emphasize that supplies remaining in coun- 
try are about exhausted and no improvement 
can be expected before new crop. Deduct- 
ing shipments of 90,000 bus, local stocks in- 
creased 18,000 for week. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

July 31.—For the week, corn has advanced 
10c, No. 3 yellow closing today at $2.22@2.23 
bu; other grades, $2@2.22. These prices are 
the highest ever quoted in this market. On 
July 1, No. 3 yellow was quoted at $1.69%@ 
1.70%, and comparing with today’s close, 
shows that prices have advanced 52%c bu 
for the month. Yellow corn only was in 
demand the past week, and offerings were 
limited. Mixed and lower grades were quiet. 

Oats were quiet but steady. There was 
some local demand, but shippers were prac- 
tically out of the market. No. 3 white closed 
today at 77@78c bu; No. 4 white, 76@77c. 

Offerings of old rye were light and in good 
milling demand most. of the week. Today, 
however, market was quiet and a little easier. 
Very little new rye is offered yet. No. 
closed at $2.02@2.05 bu today. 

Malting barley was active and firm. Offer- 
ings were light and more could have been 
Placed. Lower grades were quiet. New-crop 


barley for near-by shipment was quoted to- 
day around $1.30 bu. Closing range, $1.15@ 
1.55 bu. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 31 
Quotations today by. Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


July 31 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood.$13.60@13.90 $6. + oy 90 
Second patent, wood. 13.45@13.80 25 @6.75 
Fancy clear, jute.. -@12.00 4 25 @5.70 
First clear, jute..... li. 50@12. 45 4.75@5.50 
Second clear, jute.. 6.50@ 9.50 3.00@3.25 
Red dog, jute ...... ....»-@ 6.00 2.70@2.80 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports, 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (July 31), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........s+0++. $12.80@14.10 
PRGERE Kkvwcdocccscceecece eeeeee 12.70@13.80 
Clear ..cces soseee 9,00@10.80 


MINNEAPOLIS ‘FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 

AUB. fovee carses 359,595 289,555 387,565 

July 28... 144,160 380,380 269,980 355,506 

July 21... 165,850 380,620 250,340 343,165 

July 14... 188,305 340,345 240,850 325,935 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1917 1916 19156 1914 

AUB. e060 ceo 16,570 4,725 3,915 


July 28... 3,880 24,115 8,360 24,120 
July 21... 2,695 24,850 6,910 29,135 
July 14... 18,050 22,685 2,850 28,330 

OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS ‘ 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,745 161,540 000 3,420 
June 9. 66 57,600 204,810 182,450 205 1,110 
June 16. 66 57,600 159,330 197,820 620 3,465 
June 23. 66 57,600 180,585 195,155 615 3,925 
June 30. 66 57,600 167,945 212,040 at 74 4,355 


July 7. 65 57,100 150,040 151,610 1,355 
July 14. 65 57,100 169,395 186,740 000 8,835 
July 21. 65 57,100 203,870 218,640 000 8,210 
July 28. 48 41,400 96,855 139,640 1,530 2,140 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 31) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were re- 
ported as follows by brokers: 

July 31 Year ago 

BPOR oc sscccece + -$37.00@38.00 $18.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings. + 47.00@48.00 19.50@20.00 
Flour middlings... 51.00@56.00 24.00@24.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 59.50@60.00 27.00@27.50 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

July 31 Year ago 
+ + $42. 15@ 43. 15 $23.00@23.50 
Stand, middlings. . 62.15@53.15 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 56.15@61.15 29.00@29.50 
R,. dog, 140-lb scks 64.65@65.15 32.00@32.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $83.00@83.50 


Standard bran.. 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 78.00@78.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 74.00@74.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 70.00@70.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. «++ @48.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 12.00@12.10 
Corn meal, white*® ........+.+5 + 12.50@12.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*. 11.00@11.10 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 10.75 @10.85 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 10.00@10.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ........ -@12.00 
Graham, standard, bbli* ........ il. 50@11. 60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.80@ 9.90 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00 @ 23.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton ... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@36.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 26.00 @30.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...........4- 50.00 @51.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst .....@53.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {tIn sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

July 31.—Wheat futures were without spe- 
cial interest all week. The July option, on 
extremely light trading, advanced 22c bu for 
the week, while September declined 2c. It 
takes very little activity either way to in- 
fluence prices nowadays. The maximum 
price on July was touched today at $2.94. 
When this point was reached, the market 
remained stationary until the close. No 
trading of importance in the September op- 
tion is anticipated until definite action is 
taken on the food control bill now before 
Congress, 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on July 24, at the close today, No. 1 and No. 
2 northern wheat were 5c higher; July, 22c 
higher; September, 2c lower. 

The grain trade is simply marking time. 
There is no real activity to the cash market. 
Wheat receipts have dwindled to a fine point. 
There is a demand for everything offered 
suitable for milling, and as high as $3 bu is 
paid for No. 1 hard on track. Offerings, 
however, are very meager. Bulkhead cars 
make up a large part of the current receipts, 
and city mills buy on a flat price basis with- 
out regard to the option. For good elevator 
wheat they will pay practically the same 
price as is bid for arfivals from the country. 
Elevator stocks are decreasing rapidly. 

Interior mills are out of the market for the 
time being. Apparently they are grinding 
out what wheat they have on hand, and are 
shutting down and overhauling their plants 
preparatory to the movement of the new 
crop. 

No. 1 northern is quoted at $2.90@2.95; No. 
2 northern, $2.85@2.90; No. 3 northern, $2.75 
@2.85; No. 4 wheat, $2.35@2.70. Some re- 
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markably high prices are paid for an occa- 


sional car of choice No. 4 wheat. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No, 3 
northern wheat: 


July No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
20... 280 @287 75 @280 @275 
21... 280 @290 275 @285 260 @276 
23... 285 @295 280 @290 265 @280 
24... 285 @296 280 @290 266 @280 
25... 285 @293 280 @287 2656 @277 
26... 285 @295 280 @290 265 @280 
27... 286 @295 280 @290 270 @286 
28... 290 @295 285 @290 275 @286 
30... 290 @295 285 @290 276 @286 
31... 290 @295 285 @290 275 @2856 
August 


1%... 129% @133% 126% @129% 119% @126% 
3t... 181% @147% 128% @145% 122% @139% 
*1916. 11915. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 


no-grade: 

July a? N.G, oy as Se N. G. 
25...249 WT scvce -255% 226 ..... 
26...250 200 seeec $0. .1300 317% 277 


27...210 260 230 31...257% 224% 275 

Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 

July .Sept. 
July 25...268 217 
July 26...285 217 July 30...294 224 
July 27...290 221 July 31...294 219 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
July No.1 No.2 No.3* July No.1 No, 2 No. 3* 
25...265 255 243% 28...265 260 246 
26...265 255 245 30...265 260 287% 
27...265 260 240 31...265 . 260 245 

*Average of closing prices. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


July Sept. 
July 28...292 221% 


Saturday were: July 29 

July 28 July 21 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 613,000 663,570 2,708,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 10,169 19,845 15,294 
Millstuff, tons ... 781 465 1,210 
Comm, BUS ...ccc0 57,570 62,220 105,930 
Oats, bus ....... 131,950 180,200 815,920 
Barley, bus ..... 91,800 143,850 622,450 
BVO, DUS .ccccece 16,000 31,000 24,000 
Flaxseed, bus 61,000 63,000 73,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 29 

July 28 July 21 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 329,630 468,860 663,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 127,818 163,459 382,246 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,331 10,622 15,486 
Corn, bus ....... 30,000 46,000 55,640 
Oats, bus ....... 297,440 498,750 904,470 
Barley, bus ..... 128,260 159,460 421,400 
RRO, BUM ceccecee 13,560 15,600 27,360 
Flaxseed, bus 34,720 11,210 = .ccce . 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: July 29 aie 31 

aie: | 28 on: 21 1916 15 
95 














No. 1 hard ..... 1 
No. 1 northern.. 19 B4 688 158 
No. 2 northern.. 655 54 454 162 
BO BS cccccccave 82 74 177 146 
ING. © cscsscocce 187 187 90 61 
Rejected ....... ese ove 13 13 
No-grade ....... 4 12 161 8 
Sample grade... 72 98 34 7 

Totals, spring. 427 487 1,712 556 
Hard winter ... *137 *118 474 526 
Macaroni ....... 57 72 63 12 
Mixed .nccccccss 90 100 102 86 
Western ........ eee eee 3 1 

Totals ....... 711 777 2,354 1,183 


*Includes western. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): July 29 July 31 
July 28 July 21 1916 1915 

eee 295 








No. 1 hard ..... eee eee 
No. 1 northern.. 1 6 2,103 697 
No. 2 northern.. 18 31 1,688 164 
Other grades.... 552 897 3,158 412 

Totals ....ceee 571 934 7,344 1,273 
Bm 1916 ..ccoss 3,694 SGSB cccis § weoce 
In 1913 ....0.. 20,688 21,8413 cesee csocs 
Im 1918 ..cccee 2,371 $246 cocee coves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


ed Corn Oats Rye Barley 

4. 212@213 77% @78 190 @192 115@155 
Hy 218@220 75% @76% 190 @195 115@155 
26. 221@222 75 @76 200 @202 115@155 
27. 221@222 76% @77% 200 @202 115@155 
28. 222@223 81% @82% 205 @207 115@155 
30. 220@223 77% @78% 204 @205 115@155 
31*. 83@ 84 88% @38% 95% @96% 57@ 69 


*1916, 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 29 ~— 30 Aug. : 
July 28 July 21 1916 15 191 


Corn ... 5 3 4 7 10 
Oats ... 23 39 250 9 , 92 
Barley... 54 124 148 62 268 
Rye .... 5 15 26 5 8 
Flaxseed. 100 161 22 52 148 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


July 25.... 91 400 11 1387 177 832 
July 26..... 69 296 5 133 278 798 
July 27.... 120 290 1 148 147 672 
July 28.... 67 302 3 98 176 760 
July 30.... 191 701 8 139 186 1,111 
July 31.... 98 292 6 185 3659 811 








Totals.... 636 2,281 34 850 1,323 4,984 





OCEAN RATES 


Qcean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 

cs F rom. 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ...... \e eee ee eoce 
+ 110.00 115.00 
Liverpool ........ \ 110.00 110.00 110.00 
London 00 ..., 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, N. F... k eoee cece! webe 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour for 1917 sea- 
son, in cents per 100 lbs, from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany Philadelphia .... 
Baltimore Philadelphia* 
Baltimore* Philadelphiat 
Baltimoret Pittston 
Binghamton .... Portland 
Portland* 
Punxsutawney .. 
Quebec 
Richfield Springs 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Schenectady .... 
Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse 


SrROnMDOSO®H 


BO BS bo OS OS DS OS DO DS bo fo PO 


00 © G0 et nt G0 00 00 fet 00 00 et 


BO bo bo bo OO DD 
NOP Serbo 


New York* ° 
New Yorkt Chicago (local)..1 
Ogdensburg ..... Wilkes-Barre ... 2 

Rates on feéd are ic higher than above. 

Rates from Duluth are 5c less, 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 23.0 8. 6 
New York. 23.0 
Philadelp’a 22.0 
Baltimore. 21.0 
Portland... 23.0 
Montreal.. 22.0 17.0 ° 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are 1c higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


18.0 7.5 
17.0 . 
16.0 
18.0 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 


A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





— To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. 
Billings, Mont. ..... 
Townsend, Mont. 
Glendive, Mont. 
Helena, Mont. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 
From— From— 
Brandon ..... Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw Broadview x 
Medicine Hat Swift Current ... 
Calgary Saskatoon 
Edmonton . 
Winnipeg ... 
Rapid City 
Lethbridge 
Coronation 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 

Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 

To— Chicago 
Jacksonville 29.4 
New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 
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KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for d tic Pp t, from 
Kansas City to points named, in cents per 100 
lbs: Lake- i 

and-rail 

New York ....ccccccctecécses 39.6 
BOGOR: oveccccccccccvccssacee BOS 
Philadelphia .......-+ee++++0+ 26.6 
Pittsburgh .........seee0e0% eshs 
Albany ... - 26.8 
Syracuse ° 24.6 
Va. com. points 
Scranton ..... 
Baltimore .. 
Washington 


ht + 





ete weet eeweee 


Rochester 

Cleveland 

Louisville vec 
Inland rates on 

City to ports named: 


Boston 

New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Virginia ports . 
St.. John, N. B. 
Baltimore ... 


Portland, Maine .. 
Montreal ....sseecesees 

Through foreign rates on flour 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 

Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston 16 
Philadelphia .... 12 
Baltimore....... 11 
Richmond . oe 2 
Norfolk 11 
Washington, D.C, 11 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 


11 


Syracuse 
Rochester 


ST. LOUIS 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York 


Boston 2 
Philadelphia ... 
14 


Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Washington .... 17.50 
Detroit 10.90 
Newport News.. 17.50 
Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
coccece AT Rochester ...... 17. 
Va. com. points, 17.50 Cleveland 

Scranton. 18.5 Indianapolis .. 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 

rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ......14.5 Boston .«......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
Troy .... +. 14.5 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........14.5 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.5 


United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
vom July 28 —, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore 1,369 757 #41,073 4138 97 
Boston 69 773 1 ese 
Buffalo 89 ... ese 
Chicago .... 5 15 
Detroit eos 
Duluth 00s 12 
Galveston ... obs ee bee 
Indianapolis. 
Kansas City. 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. . 
New Orleans. 
Newp. News. 
New York... 
Omaha ee 

Peoria 
Philadelphia. 
St. Louis.... 








1,057 
70 


462 1,475 
454 1,561 


8,266 
8,975 
8,537 


3,218 


July 21, 1917 9,621 
5,167 


July 29, 1916 40,889 

July 31, 1915 6,582 2,306 1,309 

Aug. 1, 1914. 29,744 3,208 6,482 168 902 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 

2,731,000 bus; oats, 709,000; barley, 86,000. 

Increases—Corn, 240,000 bus; rye, 8,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 30.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: July 29 July 31 
Destination— July 28 July 21 1916 
London 3,000 18,6 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Leith 
Hull ... 
Bristol 
Christiania 
Dublin 
France 
Belfast 
Rotterdam 
Bergen 


Hayti 

San Domingo... 
Other W. L's... 
Cen. America .. 


100 
84,000 18,391 33,127 


‘June 16... 





Totals .......° 28,000 139,000 225,536 133,181 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

H. E. Roberts, an old Minneapolis 
cooper, died July 29. 

Joseph Bitcek, cooper in the employ 
of the North Star Barrel Co., was pros- 
trated by the heat July 26, and died with- 
out regaining consciousness. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 cars; 
heading, 2; patent coiled hoops, 3; total, 
9 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
1,090 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 4,300 patent hoops and 300 
hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

1 
1914 
16,655 
20,715 
23,035 
15,800 
23,300 
20,285 
23,445 
25,625 


a. 
1916 
22,230 
15,155 
10,290 
12,410 
18,205 
14,625 
11,655 
11,880 
, 12,005 30,206 
May 26.. 20,800 4,926 6,075 15,480 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: : 
Michigan elm staves, M 
Gum staves, 

Basswood heading, set 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M 

Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 
Birch staves, M 

Beech staves, M 

Hickory hoops, M 

Head linings, carload, M é 
Head linings, small lots, M 40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops’ sold made shops sold 

28.... 3 210 210 

July 21.... 3 1,025 2,125 

July 14.... 1,310 1,655 

July 7.... 1,560 

June 30... 3,600 

June 23... 1,605 

2,065 

June 9.... 2,365 

June 2.... 3,320 

Following are the points reporting: 
bault and Red Wing. 


e! 

1917 1915 
July 8,23 
July 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


12,175 
8,445 
8,900 
7,735 


$11.00@11.50 
+ 10.00@11.00 
9% @10c 


9 @9% 
13.50@14.00 


July 


Fari- 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills report a brisk 
demand for oil meal. During the past week, 
jobbers in the Southwest and West especially 
came in and made bookings for prompt and 
August shipment. Some inquiries were re- 
ceived for August-September and later ship- 
ment, but mills would not entertain these 
bids. Oil meal prices are up about $4 ton for 
the week, being quoted today at $53 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Practically no export business was done ‘in 
oil cake. Due to the export embargo, no 
shipments can be made to Scandinavia and 
Holland, and this has restricted sales. Great 
Britain was in the market for small quanti- 
ties. Oil cake is nominally quoted at $50@51 
per 2,000 lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is fairly active at $1.12@ 
1.15 per gallon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


* * 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpils—7 - Duluth ~ 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
16 





July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 3.35 3.30 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to July 28, 
1917, were, in bushels (000's omitted) : 
c—Receiptse—, --Shipments—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
- 8,391 7,025 581 810 

7,949 8,738 17,047 


Totals 16,340 13,493 9,319 17,857 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——, -——In store, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 61 73 93 100 22 52 
Duluth 104 56 66 416 1,641 1,471 


516. 1,663 1,523 


Minneapolis 


Duluth 6,468 


Totals.... 165 129 149 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 29 July 31 
1916 1915 
4,669 


Wheat— July 28 July 21 
7,22 


5,259 
346 


' Argentina .... 123 


Australia 1,136 
32 


10,130 
3,522 


6,365 
3,287 


24,584 
24,106 


18,478 
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Thousands of Cars Shifted 


Fairfax Harrison, chairman of th 
Railroads War Board, authorizes th. fo). 
lowing: 

“In ordering empty freightcars ‘0 jh, 
promptly moved from one railroad jo ap. 
other, regardless of ownership, the Rail. 
roads War Board has adopted a )vlicy 
new to American railroad usage. and 
hopes thereby to solve the proble:n of 
rapidly mobilizing in different sectic ns of 
the country the freightcars necessiry to 
handle the abnormal government anc! com. 
mercial traffic that war conditions haye 
produced. : 

“Reports from the Car Service Com. 
mission show that orders have been siven 
to 36 separate railroads to ship nme. 
diately 68,814 freightcars to 54 othe rail. 
roads. These cars are being moved with- 
out load, and in the quickest possib|: time. 

“The reports show further that ‘6,682 
cars have actually been received |\\ the 
roads for whose benefit this ar! trary 
movement is ordered, and that 51,7:)5 cars 
have already been delivered by the nitial 
roads to intermediate lines in the diicction 
of ultimate destination.” 

Of the 54 roads to which cars hav. been 
ordered, the following are scheduled to 
receive 1,000 cars or more: Al: bama, 
Tennessee & Northern, 1,012; Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic, 1,200; A!!antic 
Coast Line, 4,300; Chicago Great W stern, 
1,500; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, 1,500; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, 2,000; Illinois Central, 5,777; Louis- 
ville & Nashville, 6,737; Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., 1,000; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, 1,200; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, 1,500; Missouri Pacific, 4,066; Mo- 
bile & Ohio, 5,284; Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis, 2,250; Norfolk Southern, 
1,909; Seaboard Air Line, 1,550; Southern 
Railway system, 2,192; Sunset (entral, 
2,100; St. uis-San Francisco, 1,500; St. 
Louis Southwestern, 5,949; “Soo” lines, 
1,400. 

The following roads have been ordered 
to give up 1,000 or more cars: Baltimore & 
Ohio, 4,900; Boston & Albany, 1,550; Bos- 
ton & Maine, 5,692; Chesapeake & Ohio, 
1,000; Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
1,950; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
1,023; Erie, 1,550; Lehigh Valley, 2,775; 
Michigan Central, 2,500; Missouri Pacific, 
1,000; New York Central, 9,163; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, 2,918; Nor- 
folk & Western, 2,754; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 1,700; Philadelphia & 
Reading, 2,400; Pennsylvania System, 
18,709; Southern Railway System, 2,320. 

Thus nearly 60 per cent of the cars 
ordered away were to be sent back from 
four eastern roads, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Boston & Maine, New York Central and 
Pennsylvania. The largest recipients of 
cars have been the southern lines, though 
the West has also received many thou- 
sands. 





Unusual Situation in Burlaps 
According to Dun’s Review, « 
extraordinary situation prevails i burlap 
markets, due to a combination of restric- 
tions upon supply brought on by ‘nancial 
and shipping conditions. June s!:\)ents 
from Calcutta to the United Stiirs and 
Canada aggregated only 58,620,0/) ards, 
33,600,000 of which were destined for the 
east coast ports. Normally, shipments are 
around 60,000,000 yards, and have been , 
90,000,000 to east coast ports alo 
Exchange facilities with India «ec very 
limited and wholly controlled by ‘ie gov- 
ernment, owing in part to the hoa'ling of 
precious metals and also to the nerally 
unbalanced conditions of trade. >!\ipp!ng 
facilities have become so much r: +t ricted, 
due to the submarine warfare, ‘!\\t some 
of the largest houses importing ‘re are 
unable to get any assurance of v« el room 
for September or later months. 
Prices for 10-02 burlaps have risen to 
13.6c a yard, and importers can 0!'y offer 
odd lots at this very high price. A loc 
level is predicted by some of the )\"g¢ im- 
rters. Jute has been pegge by the 
ritish government at £45 terling. 
Freight costs have risen to 410: a tor, 
compared with a normal of 35s, \ hile = 
insurance rates are not under 5 }cT = 
There are still many small odd !ots aval 
able from second hands, but the larger 
factors are disturbed by the ©” = 
confronting them in what is the norma y 
uiet period of the year. Three month: 
rom now, when normal demands “ 
looked for, these factors say the trade = 
witness unusual prices and a real scarcity: 


very 
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BUSINESS TELEGRAMS 


Laws in Conflict on This Point 

Unless and until Congress amends its 
existing statutes, it seems to be an estab- 
lished legal proposition that, as to inter- 
state nessages, a telegraph company may 
validly limit its liabitity for mistakes or 
delays in transmission or delivery according 
to the conditions now printed on the back 
of telegraph blanks. As to intrastate tele- 
rams, the same rule is applied in some 
states and repudiated in others. 

The present state of the law on this 
subjec! is disclosed by the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down in the case of Cultra vs. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. The deci- 
sion is based upon the following amend- 
ment io the interstate commerce act, 
adopte | June 18, 1910: 

“That messages by telegraph, telephone, 
or cable, subject to the provisions of this 
act, my be classified into day, night, re- 
peated, unrepeated, letter, commercial, 
press, cvovernment, and such other classes 
as are just and reasonable, and different 
rates ay be charged for the different 
classes of messages.” 

Applying this provision, the Commission 
holds that in receiving messages for trans- 
mission a telegraph. company may impose 
conditions that it shall not be liable for 
mistakes or delays in the transmission or 
deliver), or for non-delivery, of any unre- 
peated message, beyond the amount re- 
ceived for sending the same; that in the 
case of repeated messages the liability 
shall not exceed 50 times the amount of 
such charge, unless the message is specially 
valued; and that the total Tiability shall 
not exceed $50, unless a greater specific 
valuation in writing is made when the tele- 
gram is received for transmission, in which 
case an extra charge based on such value 
and equal to 1-10 of 1 per cent thereof 
shall be made. 

Plaintiffs sustained loss through a mis- 
take made by the telegraph company in 
delivering an unrepeated message as stat- 
ing that a certain carload of goods had not 
been sold, whereas the telegram should 
have stated that a sale had been made. The 
company defended suit for reimbursement 
against the loss on the ground that, under 
the conditions above referred to, there 
could be no award in excess of nominal 
damages. The telegram having been an 
interstate one, a ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was sought on the 
points whether the interstate commerce 
act, as amended June 18, 1910, gives the 
Commission jurisdiction over the rates 
and practices of telegraph companies; 
and, if so, whether. the company’s rules 
involved are reasonable. 

Both of these questions are answered by 
the Commission in the affirmative, and. the 
opinion contains persuasive reasoning. 
After referring to various provisions of 
the interstate commerce act as manifesting 
an intention on the part of Congress to 
vest control in the Commission over tele- 
graph rates and practices, and coming to 
the question of the reasonableness of the 
liability conditions involved, the court 
cited the decision of the United States 
supreme court establishing the right of a 
telegrap!: company to charge a higher rate 
for transinitting @ message, with liability 
for mistakes, delays or non-delivery, than 
for a message sent at the sender’s risk. 
Referenc:: is also made to the fact that 
express companies are permitted to base 
their charges in proportion to the amount 
of liabilit. assumed by them in case of loss 
or damage, 

“Almos' from the beginning of teleg- 
raphy in this country,” says the Interstate 

mmerce Commission, “the basic rate has 
been that charged for the transmission of 
an unrepcated message, the rates for re- 
on“, and special value messages being 

uilt upon it. The unrepeated rate or 
charge has always been made u the 
condition, stated in the contract een 
~ sender and the company, that no lia- 
lity should attach to the company for 
ma in transmission or delays in delivery, 
yond th: sum received for sending the 

Message, 

The hicher rate for repeated messages, 
i oettly maintained for many years 
with the unrepeated rate, is predicated in 
ot upon the additional service per- 
ope ee < Peet upon the Bahetity of 
ndant to m e good any amages 
ncurred, through error or delay in the 
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transmission or delivery of the message, to 
the extent of 50 times the rate charged, 
with a maximum of $50. For a [ong time, 
also, the defendant has maintained still 
higher charges under which, upon the pay- 
ment of 1-10 of 1 per cent of the amount 
of assurance desired, the defendant, with- 
in the value so placed = the message, 
assumes liability to the full extent of the 
loss sustained. 

“The fundamental difference between 
the unrepeated rate and the other two 
classes of rates is that under the former 
the sender assumes the risk of error or 
delay, while under the latter the carrier 
assumes the risk in part or entirely, as the 
case may be; and the rules fixing the meas- 
ure of the defendant’s liability under these 
several classes of rates are essentially a 
part of the rates themselves. . . . 

“Apart from the federal legislation now 
under consideration, the complainant’s 
action, if brought in some state courts, 
would apparently meet with success, while 
if laid in the courts of other states, would 
result in failure. This lack of uniformity 
among the courts, when dealing with the 
defendant’s rates and the rules and regu- 
lations affecting its rates for the trans- 
mission of interstate messages, in some 
extent may explain the legislation by which 
the Congress has put all telephone and 
telegraph companies engaged in the inter- 
state transmission of messages under our 
jurisdiction. 

“But whatever may have occasioned the 
amendatory legislation, one of its neces- 
sary consequences, under the language 
used, has been to put an end to this di- 
versity in results; so that, as will be seen 
further along in this report, the charge as 
fixed and offered to the public by the de- 
fendant for transmitting an interstate 
message may no longer involve any greater 
or less liability in one forum than it does 
in another, but must be construed as at- 
taching to the defendant’s error the same 
degree of responsibility in all the 
courts. . .. 

“If, as a matter of law, as the com- 
plainants contend, the rate charged and 
collected for an unrepeated message car- 
ries with it the same protection to the 
sender or recipient and imposes upon the 
telegraph company the same liability and 
degree of care as the rate for a repeated 
message, then the express authority by the 
Congress to maintain classifications of re- 
peated and unrepeated messages, with the 
different rates attached thereto, is without 
significance or effect; for no useful pur- 
pose would have been served in authorizing 
the two classifications taking different 
rates without recognizing the fundamental 
difference between them that for years 
has been well understood and maintained.” 

The decision of the Commission does not 
stand as a lone authority on this subject. 
There are several decisions of state su- 
preme courts taking the same view, even 
where, as to intrastate messages, it has 
been decided that the liability limitations 
are invalid. One of these cases—Meadows 
vs. Postal Telegraph Co.—was very lately 
passed upon by the North Carolina su- 
preme court, plaintiff being denied the 
right to recover damages on account of a 
mistake made in transmitting a telegram 
relating to the price at which corn had 
been bought. The court said: 

“This and other state courts have held 


‘that the stipulation as to repeating mes- 


sages for a higher charge is one restricting 
the liability of the defendant for negli- 
gence, and is void, as being against public 
licy. . . . Other courts, including the 
ighest federal court, hold that such stipu- 
lations are valid. . . . But since this 
court and others have adjudged the stipu- 
lation, as to repeating messages, to be 
invalid, a radical change has been wrought 
in the control and management of carriers, 
telegraphs, and telephone companies doing 
an interstate business. . . . 

“Before the passage of the amendment 
of 1910, there had been no legislation by 
Congress affecting or conflicting with state 
statutes and other laws respecting the 
liability of telegraph companies for negli- 
gence in transmitting and delivering in- 
terstate messages, and therefore the local 
rule of law prevailed and was controlling 
in fixing such liability.” 

It is to be noted that neither the provi- 
sions of the federal Statutes nor the deci- 
sions under them, above referred’ to, have 
any effect upon the law of intrastate tele- 
grams, excepting in so far as the newly 
fixed federal policy may tend to influence 
the states to adopt a new view for the sake 
of uniformity. A. L. H. Srazer. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 332.) 

Governor Burnquist last week issued an 
order for the creation of the Fourth Min- 
nesota Infantry. Frank B. Rowley, 
Minneapolis agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines, is major of the regiment. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were ay (July 30) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 272; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 272; Dundee, 187; Hull, 
132; Leith, 187; Liverpool, 180; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is quoted nominally at $2.85 
@2.90 bu. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 649,000 bus of wheat. Receipts 
less shipments were 283,000 bus, against 
2,145,000 in 1916. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 60,000 bus the past two days. 
Total July 31, was about 511,000 bus, 
against 7,530,000 in 1916. 

Receipts of new-crop southwestern 
wheat have fallen off within the last week. 
No. 2 hard wheat from Kansas is quoted 
in Minneapolis at $2.90@2.93 bu, and No. 
2 red at $2.70@2.75. 

Based on the close today (July 31), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $2.43 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$2.33; for lightweight, $1.86. 

Not a bushel of wheat was delivered on 
July contracts at Minneapolis. For the 
first time in years, the weekly report of 
stocks in public elevators shows that there 
is no contract wheat in store. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Corn meal is in light demand and $2 bbl 
higher for the week. 

Linseed oil meal is quoted as high as 
$53 ton, in sacks, Minneapolis, in mixed 
cars with other feed. 

Rye middlings are unobtainable, but are 
quoted nominally at $48 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

E. D. Shumway, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis today. From 
here he will go to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Cash corn at Minneapolis has reached 
the saggy “tomer high price of $2.22@ 
2.23 bu. Strength is credited to distilling 
demand. 

Sentiment among jobbers in regard to 
millfeed values is bullish. Traders do not 
look for any marked recession from pres- 
ent values on this crop. 

On account of the rapidly advancing 
price of corn and _ stren in oats, 
cracked corn and ground feed quotations 
have been advanced $10@12 in the last 
week. 

Mill oats are strong at 50@62c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. On account of the 
high price, buyers refuse to anticipate 
wants and are taking only what they need 
from day to day. 

Demand for screenings is so keen that 
even lightweight elevator screenings, re- 
ported to be in heated condition, have sold 
within the last two days at around $25 
ton, bulk, Minneapolis and Duluth. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
Atwater (Minn.) Milling Co: Outlook 


Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Wheat fine, and past danger from heat. 

Bird Island (Minn.) Roller Mills: Not 
much rye and flax. 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Graceville, Minn: 
Everything looks good. Corn fine. Could 
stand a little rain. 

Webster (S. D.) Mill Co: High hot 
winds last week almost ruined late wheat. 
Early wheat standing up remarkably well. 

H. Berke, Montrose, S. D: Heat some- 
thing terrible. Ground very dry. Corn 
must get rain very soon. Flax needs rain 
to make crop. 

C. I. Gross, Casselton, N. D: Hot, dry 
weather rushing grain too fast. Corn com- 
ing finely. 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Very hot weather doing crops no good. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Very dry 
and hot. 

Vivian & Anderson, Westhope, N. D: 
Had much needed rain last week. Expect 
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good wheat now; it will help make feed 
grain, which was getting to look rather 
slim. 

Anamoose (N. D.) Roller Mills: Crops 
can’t exist with temperature at 110 de- 
grees in shade. 

Medina (N. D.) ‘Milling Co: Oats poor; 
barley fair; rye fair; early flax good, late 
flax poor. High temperature; hot winds. 

Dunn County Milling Co., Emerson, N. 
D: Very dry. Great damage from hot 
winds. 

Richardton (N. D.) Roller Mills: Ter- 
ribly hot since July 10, but wheat looks 
surprisingly good. Quality of early sown 
grain excellent. Oats very poor. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: North Dakota is badly in need of 
general rain. Showers last week too light 
to be of much benefit. Days have been 
hot, but, fortunately, nights cool. This 
hot and dry weather caused some damage 
to grain, as indicated by changing in 
color of fields. 

Even with adverse conditions, early 
wheat, though short and thin, is filling 
very well. Eastern part of state, except- 
ing a few spots, promises normal crop; 
central and western sections one-third to 
one-half crop. 

Flax needs rain very badly; is very un- 
even and spotted, and late-sown making 
slow progress. In territory west of Mis- 
souri River, where so much is raised, flax 
is very poor. 

In Minnesota, condition of small grains 
and corn very satisfactory and greater 
part of it is out of danger, except from 
wind and hail. In southern territory, har- 
vesting of rye practically finished; barley 
harvest will start this week. Quality of 
rye reported good. Wheat filling well, 
and harvest will probably start in about 
10 days. In northern half of state, suffi- 
cient moisture to mature early grain, but 
late-sown, for best results, should have 
rains. Present indications point to normal 
crops of all small grains. 

Early-sown wheat in eastern and south- 
ern parts of South Dakota very good, but 
late-sown is poor, and needs rain and 
cool weather for filling. -Rye harvest 
about completed in this district; barley 
about half finished. West of Missouri 
River, condition of all grains poor. Flax 
throughout South Dakota not good, and 
some of it looks as though it would not be 
worth cutting. 





Advocates Fast Ships 

An analysis of the steamers sunk since 
Feb. 1, when the ruthless submarine cam- 
paign was inaugurated, according to an 
investigation made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York in 
its movement for. the construction of fast 
ships by the United States Shipping 
Board, shows that less than 10 per cent of 
the boats making 15 knots an hour and 
over have been destroyed by submarines 
when attacked. Of the slower boats, espe- 
cially those of 7, 8 and 9 knots, the per- 
centage has been as high as 90 per cent. 

“The boats of the White Star Line,” said 
Welding Ring, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, in commenting 
upon the results of the investigation, 
“which make 16 knots or better have been 
practically immune from submarine at- 
tacks. The same is true of the Cunard, - 
the American and other big steamship 
companies. 

“The Adriatic, a 24,000-ton steamer, 
with a speed of 16 knots, the 23,000-ton 
Baltic, the 18,000-ton Lapland, the 21,000- 
ton Cedric and Celtic, all of 16 knots, have 
been making their regular trips through 
the war zone without injury. The same 
applies to the steamers St. Louis, New 
York, St. Paul, Finland, Kroonland, 
Philadelphia, Carpathia, Carmania and 
Ardania. Once in a while one of these fast 
vessels has been struck with a mine, but 
that is liable to happen to any boat. 

“All of these boats have the speed which 
is essential to the successful passage of 
the U-boat zone. They can zig-zag, they 
can run when attacked, and being heavily 
armed, can fight. 

“On the other hand, slower boats, 
though armed, have been sunk each week. 
In many instances the submarine over- 
hauls these boats by being able to go 
faster above water than its victims.” 


The Standard Milling Co. has declared 
a 11% per cent quarterly dividend on pre- 
ferred stock, payable Aug. 31 to stock of 
record Aug. 21. 
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Compared with the dull trade mills 
have experienced for some time, this 
week’s demand for flour was fairly good 
from all sections. The buyers were in 
urgent need, and prompt shipment direc- 
tions accompanied all orders. Mills are 
not pressing new business, being unwilling 
to urge their trade to load up. Prices are 
held sharply up to the wheat market basis, 
and quotations advanced about 50c bbl. 

In the South there was a good demand 
for prompt shipment, but mills find it 
difficult to meet buyers’ views as to prices. 
On the whole, however, there was a fairly 
good volume of business done, and mills 
were kept quite busy. 

There was a good inquiry from abroad, 
but bids were too low. Mills show no 
disposition to do an export business for 
the present, so there were very few sales 
made, even to established trade in Central 
and South America. 

There was a fairly good local demand, 
but sales of 1,000 bbls or more are infre- 
quent, and there is no inquiry for round 
lots of any considerable size. 

Nominal quotations on new-wheat flour 
at the close: hard winter fancy patent, 
$12.75@13; straight, $12.20@12.60; first 
clear, $10@11; second clear, $9@9.50; 
low-grade, $8@9,—jute. Soft winter 
fancy patent, $11.25@11.50; second pat- 
ent, $10.65@10.90; extra fancy, $10.25@ 
10.50; second clear, $9@9.50; low-grade, 
$8@9,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast soft 
wheat fancy patent, $11.25@11.75; 
straight, $10.70@11; cut-off, $10@10.50,— 
jute. Spring wheat patent, $13.35@ 14.05; 
first clear, $12.35@13.75,—jute. White 
rye, new, $9.85; dark, $9.35. 

Millfeed demand was urgent, but 
scarcely any wheat feed is being offered 
in this market. Mills are running lightly 
and some are shut down. The market was 
strong, with prices on both bran and mid- 
dlings advancing. At the close, bran was 
up $3 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 28 was 31,200, rep- 
resenting 62 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 24,900, or 50 per cent, last 
week, 32,900, or 65 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,000, or 66 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 38,500, repre- 
senting 50 per cent, compared with 25,500, 
or 32 per cent, last week, 47,600, or 60 per 
cent, a year ago, and 36,600, or 50 per 
cent, in 1915. 


HARVESTING RETURNS 


Missouri and southern Illinois had a 
fairly good rainfall this week, which bene- 
fited growing corn greatly. However, it 
interfered with work in sections where 
there is still some threshing to be done. 
From returns so far it is estimated that 
the average yield will be 20 to 25 bus per 
acre of the finest quality of wheat. 

Farmers who have finished threshing are 
not disposed to sell except at top prices, 
and some are trying to arrange to store 
their wheat until the government acts re- 
garding food control. Mills also are not 
desirous of accumulating stocks of wheat 
until something definite is decided upon. 

Following is the gist of renorts received: 
Wheat yield about 25 bus per acre; farm- 
ers inclined to sell...Rains interfering 
with threshing; receipts of new wheat 
light; farmers not disposed to sell... 


Farmers inclined to hold, believing wheat 
ought to be worth more. ..Too much rain; 
farmers not selling... Very little thresh- 


ing, on account of rains; farmers not 
selling freely...Average, 25 bus; quality 
best; farmers holding for higher prices. . . 
Returns good, 28 bus average, highest 
quality; threshing three or four weeks 
late; movement slow, as farmers expect 
higher prices. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Old-rye flour is no longer being offered 
in this market, but the lower quotations on 
new-rye flour prove no incentive for buy- 
ers to take hold, and very few sales were 
made this week. 

Wheat screenings of all descriptions 
continue in excellent demand, but offer- 
ings are very limited, and they are badly 
wanted on this market. 

Mill oats sold on Saturday at 70c to 
arrive. A few more cars were offered at 
this price. Spelt sold at $2.40 per 100 lbs; 
a few more cars could have been placed 
at this price, but offerings are nil. 


NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co., was in the city this week 
visiting the trade. 

O. C. Chapman, Danville, Ill, repre- 
sentative of the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas, in Illinois, was on ’change this 
week. 

F. D. Fusz, of the Regina Flour Mill 
Co., St. Louis, back from a business trip 
to Montana, says the wheat in that sec- 
tion has suffered severely from hot weath- 
er and lack of rain. 

Victor Albrecht, president of the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., is home from 
a tour of Kansas and Nebraska. In his 
estimation Kansas will raise 60,000,000 to 
65,000,000 bus of wheat this year, and 
Nebraska 18,000,000 to 20,000,000. 

The supervision of weights department 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange this 
week sent out several thousand copies of 
a pamphlet explaining to shippers of 
grain to St. Louis various means of ef- 
fecting conservation in the transportation 
of grain and in the preparation of it for 
carriage over the country. 
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New Orteans, La., July 28.—Flour 
prices are very strong, and bakers have 
about abandoned all hone of getting $10 
flour. A few, however, are booking for 
immediate wants, and those who desire 
deferred shipments find that mills are not 
willing to book beyond 30-day shipment. 
Wholesalers have bought sparingly, and 
several are booked for straight soft wheat 
flours at a much lower price than hard 
wheat offers. 

Kansas mills quoted hard wheat high 
patents this week at $13@13.80, 95 per 
cent patent at $12.65@13.40, and first 
clears at $10.80@12.20. Oklahoma 95 per 
cent patents were offered at $12.55@12.85, 
and Minnesota standard patents at $12.15 
@13.25, all in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. New 
Orleans. Some Texas flour was offered 
here at very low prices, but do not think 
any sales were made. Spot clears were 
offered at $10.50 in 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patent, $138@13.25; 
Kansas hard wheat patent, $13.10@13.20; 
straight, $12.90@13; soft winter patent, 
$12.15@12.25; straight, $11.85@12.05,—in 
98-lb cottons. Bran, on track, $2@2.05 
per 100 lbs, tagged. Corn, bulk on track: 
No. 3 yellow, $2.32 bu; No. 3 mixed, $2.30; 
No. 3 white, $2.33. Oats, bulk on track: 
No. 2 white, 88c bu; No. 3 white, 871,c; 
No. 2 mixed, 861/,.c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $9.90@10; 






cream meal, $10.15@10.25; grits, coarse or 
fine, $10.25@10.35 ; hominy, $10.50@10.60. 
NOTES 

H. T. Lawler, Jr., vice-president of the 
H. T. Lawler Milling & Trading Co., 
Bryan, Texas, was here this week. 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 405 
cars; corn, 351; oats, 1,230; barley, 466. 

“Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
267,411 bus; barley, 77,150. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 426,000 bus; 
corn, 44,000; oats, 3,006,000; barley, 77,- 
150. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 


SIGNATURE OF CONTRACTS 





Many Orders Accepted by Mills Would Not. 


Stand Legal Test for Want of Buyer’s 
Signature—Case in Illustration 


A northern miller asks an opinion on a 
legal point of the utmost importance to 
every mill and dealer in mill products. 
He writes: 

“On a recent eastern trip, I found a 
flour buyer, a broker, and a miller having 
considerable controversy over an un- 
signed order, and upon investigation find 
that 90 per cent of the brokers in eastern 
territory do not secure a signed contract 
or letter of confirmation from the buyer. 
The broker makes a practice of sending 
the milla confirmation, the duplicate of 
which he sends to the buyer. 

“Now, in your opinion, who is respon- 
sible for this sale? Do you think the 
broker is liable?” 


BUYER FREE TO REPUDIATE 


No doubt it will surprise many readers 
to be told that a transaction of the kind 
mentioned by our correspondent usually 
creates a “jug-handled” contract, which 
binds the mill to deliver, but leaves the 
buyer free to repudiate his promise to 
buy by rejecting delivery, assuming that 
he has not confirmed his order by signed 
writing. 

This situation arises under a law in 
force in nearly every state, to the effect 
that a contract for a sale of goods of the 
value of $50 or more shall not be enforce- 
able unless the buyer shall accept part of 
the goods, and actually receive the same, 
or give something in earnest to bind the 
contract, or in part payment, or unless 
some note or memorandum in writing of 
the contract or sale be signed by the party 
to be charged or his agent. In some states, 
the value limit is above or below $50. 

With practical uniformity, it is held 
by the courts that this law, technically 
known as part of the Statute of Frauds, 
does not bind to a contract falling within 
the scope of the law one who has not 
signed it, but that the only signature made 
necessary is that of the party against 
whom the contract is sought to be en- 
forced. That is, a written order for flour, 
signed by the buyer and accepted, al- 
though not signed, by the seller, is en- 
forceable by the latter, and vice versa. 

Hence, to be mutually enforceable, there 
should be signature by both parties on the 
order, contract or confirmation. It is not 
meant that both signatures need be on the 
same paper, for the mutual contract may 
be evidenced by separate telegrams, let- 
ters, or other papers respectively signed 
by the parties to be bound. 


A CASE IN ILLUSTRATION 


The question of the validity of a contract 
signed only on the part of a selling mill 
was before the Nebraska supreme court 
three years ago in the case of Serhant, et 
al, vs. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. In 
that case, it appeared that the mill’s sales- 
man received an order from plaintiffs for 
400 bbls of flour, and filled out and signed, 
as salesman, one of the mill’s regular 
order forms. There was no signature by 
the buyers, although the form expressly 
provided: “All orders must be signed by 
purchaser. . . . All orders subject to 
confirmation by mail.” On receipt of 
the order, the mill, through its secretary, 
wrote plaintiffs acknowledging the same, 
and promised delivery within a stated time 
on shipping instructions. 

When plaintiffs sued for damages based 
on non-delivery and increased market 
values prevailing at the time agreed upon 
for delivery, the mill interposed a defense 
that there was no mutually binding con- 
tract, because the plaintiffs had not 
signed. The trial judge upheld this de- 
fense, but, on appeal to the supreme court, 
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the higher tribunal decided that the mili 
was bound by the contract, even if it coulg 
not have been enforced against the plain. 
tiffs, saying: 

“There are authorities holding that, jn 
order to constitute a compliance with such 
a statute, the memorandum must be 
signed by both parties; but the clear 
weight of authority is against that holq- 
ing. In Wood, “Frauds,” sec. 405, it jg 
said: ‘. . . The object of the statute jg 
to afford protection against fraud and 
perjury, and the means employed are 
requiring a written memorandum an: pre- 
venting a recovery by mere oral proof. 
The end and object of the statute are at. 
tained by written proof of the oblivation 
of the defendant. He is the party to be 
charged with a liability, and the one jn- 
tended to be protected against the diingers 
of false oral testimony. To say that the 
plaintiff or the party seeking to e:: force 
a contract is himself a party to be c! irged 
therewith is @ perversion of language, 

- 


“And so in this case, when Lange, [the 
mill’s salesman] sent the written order to 
his principal, the defendant, without the 
signature thereto of the purchaser, and 
defendant wrote plaintiffs the letter of 
Jan. 20, 1909, above set out, it waived the 
printed requirements in the memorandum 
that ‘all orders must be signed by the pur- 
chaser.’; . . 

“While it is true that, when a condition 
is attached to the making of a proposed 
contract that both parties shall sicn the 
same, and one party neglects or refuses to 
sign, the party signing is not bound hy the 
contract; yet if the party not signing has 


.merely neglected to do so, and after the 


other party has discovered the neglect he 
writes to the party not signing, ratifying 
the contract as made, and declaring his in- 
tention to proceed under it, he thereby 
waives the failure by the other party to 
sign.” 

BROKER NOT LIABLE 


As to the question of broker’s liability 
raised by our correspondent, it does not 
seem to me that he would be liable in 


ordinary instances. He could not be held 
personally liable as the buyer, because he 
has signed the order only as the mill’s rep- 
resentative. If the mill has customarily 
acted upon order signed by its salesman 
or broker alone, it will be in no position to 
complain of loss in a particular instance 
on the ground of the representative's 
neglect to secure the customer’s signature. 

But I believe that the courts would ap- 
ply the general rule of law that an em- 
ployee is liable for loss sustained by his 
employer through the former’s willful or 
negligent omission to perform his con- 
tract duties in a reasonably efficient man- 
ner in a case where a mill has instructed 
its salesman or representative to secure 
buyers’ signatures and has never acqui- 
esced in violation of these instructions, 


and loss flows from a violation in a par- 
ticular instance, especially on it appearing 
that the customer would have signed up 
on request when the order was received. 
And, plainly, when a broker’s commis- 
sion is dependent upon his obtaining a 
contract from a customer for a purchase, 
he could not require payment of the 
commission so long as the order remains 
subject to repudiation by the customer for 
want of proper signature. 
as ” A. L. H. Srneet. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September 4” 


1 cash 


wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 
JULY WHEAT 
Tues Wed ThursFri St Mon 
24.36 26 37 3 (30 
Mpls, .....272 268 285 290 2'° 294 


Duluth ...280 280 285 291 2 , 
Chicago ..254 241 246% 252 2 te 
St.. Louis..244 237 240 242 21% 2). 
Kans, City.270 265 265 265 2 27 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 221 217 #217 221 2 ae 
Chicago ..225 219 222% 226 2 a+ 
St. Louis..225 220 223 222 * = 
Kans. City.235 229 232 229) 2." oT. 
Winnip’gt 229% 220% 224% 228% ° 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpis.*¢ ...290 289 290 290 
Duluth*t .280 280 285 291 
Chicago*t 290 290 290 290 


2 to b> 


St. Louist— PTT} 
3 hard ....... F..-- Fone Fees ee egy 
2 ees 251 249% 253% - iis 

Kans. Cityt— 980 
2 hard ,.284% 286% 283% 282 --- oa 
2 red ...251% 254% 254 2651 ...-- 20” 

Milw’kee*t.280 285 285 285 290 07, 


Winnip’g* 240 234 237 240 pt 
*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices 
tOctober. {No quotations. 
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Things have been very quiet in the flour 
market during the last seven days. Since 
the wheat commission put out the mod- 
erate quantity of good clears and exports 
mentioned in last week’s correspondence, 
no further flour has been forthcoming 
from that direction. 

This has been a bitter disappointment to 
factors, because over-sea flour is badly 
wanted. With close and stormy weather 
the plague of rope in bread has increased, 
a trouble which experts hold to be in- 
creased by the regulation forbidding the 
sale of bread less than 12 hours old. 

The obligation on millers to mix at least 
90 per cent of one foreign cereal or an- 
other with their wheat makes matters 
worse, and already the bakers of London, 
as well as those represented by the Na- 
tional association, have petitioned the 
authorities to abolish the 12-hour rule dur- 
ing warm weather, and also to reduce or, 
if possible, remit the amount of foreign 
grain in our flour. ‘ 

What the effect will be remains to be 
seen, but there is an idea that the authori- 
ties may relieve the situation by giving 
out more white flour, and allowing a 
larger proportion to be used in bread- 
making. Meanwhile, bread consumption, 
under the double action of warm weather 
and bad quality, has dropped away so 
much that millers here will hardly look at 
the offers of government wheat, which are 
still quite liberal. 

As an alternative to the large admixture 
of foreign grain with wheat, millers have 
been authorized to use in its place No. 5 
Manitoba, wheat, but the exact conditions 
have not yet been made public. 

Millers’ flour in this city is under rigid 
control, and those who were at 61s, 61s 
6d and 62s ex-mill, respectively, before the 
control was instituted, are obliged to re- 
main there. The tree lies as it fell. 

There is little country flour offering 
from controlled mills, but those of less 
than five sacks capacity may make their 
own prices and have recently been offerin 
pretty freely at 59s@62s ex-mill, all rai 
charges falling on the buyer. The quality 
of the lower-priced flour is poor, and has 
checked business. : 

There is now so little free over-sea flour 
on spot that prices are merely nominal, 
but there are more buyers than can be 
satisfied for anything in the shape of 
white flour. Weeks ago there were buyers 
of one or two bags at very stiff prices, and 
such retail transactions are now more than 
ever in evidence. 

For Minnesota patents 80@81s ex-store 
would bh: readily paid, while anything in 
the nature of a superpatent would make 
82s or more in that position. 

Americin spring wheat clears of the 
faney type are worth fully 78s ex-store, 
but there is still a little of the commis- 
sion’s goo Minneapolis clears at 74s 6d. 

A very little Kansas patent is said to be 
available ot 81s ex-store for tops and 79 
@80s for seconds. 

The commission Manitoba exports were 
sold at 75s 6d ex-store, but a good patent, 
if it could be found, would be worth 81s. 

Australians of 78 per cent extraction 
are held on spot at 80@8Is ex-store, but a 
few sacks of all-white recently made 82s. 

here is a very little Japanese flour on 
Spot at 765 ex-store. 
Red dog is said to be available on spot 






at 52s 6d@53s, while there recently have 
been sales afloat at 49s c.i.f. This flour is 
now in the hands uf the authorities, but 
there are some free parcels to come for- 
ward, 

Oatmeal is little in evidence, but Mid- 
lothian is quoted at £40@41 per ton, while 
Aberdeen is held at £40. There is still a 
little American coarse and medium avail- 
able at £39 per ton. 

Millfeed is meeting a slow sale, as might 
be expected, but so little is available that 
bran still makes £13 per ton and coarse 
middlings £14 lds. 


DEFECTS OF WAR FLOUR 

The following statement concerning war 
bread was issued by the ministry of food 
last night: 

“By desire of the food controller, an 
expert committee has been considering 
questions relating to the effect which the 
government regulation flour has upon the 
health of the community. The investiga- 
tions so far carried out show the the bread 
made from this flour, when properly 
baked, is perfectly wholesome. There are 
unavoidable local variations in the flour 
used and in the methods of bread-baking, 
and it is with points such as these that the 
committee is now dealing.” 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 4 

The prevailing feeling among flour im- 
porters is loyally to submit to the inevi- 
table, and patiently await further develop- 
ments in the government’s absolute control 
scheme, in the hope that there ere long 
may be better times in store for the han- 
dlers of foreign flour. The result is that, 
for the time being, there is complete stag- 
nation of demand. 

The actual value of white flour is diffi- 
cult to fix, but prices range up to 95s per 
280 Ibs. A scarcity of stocks is fortifying 
the hands of the resellers. 

Home millers’ quotations for the stand- 
ard war grade are unchanged at 61@62s 
per 280 lbs, and demand rules very quiet. 
As American and Canadian millers cannot 
sell to private importers, they do not 
offer.. Low-grade flours, have gone out of 
request lately, and prices have fallen an- 
other 1@2s per 280 lbs. While second 
bakers could be bought at 58s ex-quay and 
red dog at 51s, it is found that they are 
not suitable for the purpose for which 
they have been used of late. 

Australian 78 per cent is now making, 
on spot, about 92s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 4 


If ever the Glasgow millers had the ball 
at their feet, they have it now, and yet, 
all things considered, they would rather 
they were working under the old condi- 
tions. Their price for government flour is 
62s 6d per 280 lbs. 

Importers’ business is down to a low ebb. 
Some have been selling a few Minnesota 
straights at 74@75s, but the color was far 
from satisfactory. Whites have changed 
hands at 90@92s, but these are practically 
off the market. Importers expect another 
allotment of flour at-an early date for dis- 
tribution. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH 

All articles in the Edinburgh market 
being now controlled, only government 
prices are available. No home grain is ex- 

osed on the floor of the market. Edin- 

urgh and Leith millers at their weekly 
conference fixed the price of the regula- 
tion straight-run flour at 64s per sack of 
280 Ibs. 


OATMEAL 
Best, Midlothian oatmeal was priced at 
95s per sack of 280 lbs. 
QUALITY OF SCOTCH BREAD 


The following telegram was sent from 
Edinburgh to the ministry of food in re- 


ly to the controller's comments on the 

eeping quality of the present bread: 
“The Scottish Association of Master Bak- 
ers strongly resents innuendo expressed in 
the second paragraph of your letter of the 
21st. In view of the loyal and courteous 
attitude of the association to the food con- 
trol and the strenuous effort, under most 
harassing conditions, made by the trade 
to maintain bread supplies, we think your 
suggestion absolutely unwarranted. Wast- 
age is already serious, and bound to in- 
crease unless radical alteration is made.” 

The suggestion referred to was that the 
bakers’ difficulties might be overcome if 
they adopted a plan of cooling all their 
bread as rapidly as possible, instead of 
adopting other and unwise methods for 
retaining moisture, and insufficient baking 
to save loss of weight. 

Replying to the resolution of the master 
bakers on the quality of the regulation 
flour, passed at the recent Glasgow con- 
ference, the ministry of food pointed out 
that in Scotland the percentage of im- 
ported flour permitted to.be used as an 
admixture with the regulation grade is 
double the amount permitted in the re- 
mainder of the United Kingdom. Assur- 
ance is given that the whole matter of the 
supply and quality of the flour in Scotland 
is one that receives the most careful con- 
sideration. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 4 


Magnificent weather conditions have 
prevailed all over Ireland during the week, 
and present prospects indicate an abun- 
dance of oats and potatoes. If all are 
saved without a setback, Ireland will prob- 
ably reap the biggest harvest in her his- 
tory. The consumption of breadstuffs is 
poor, and bakers complain that their out- 
put is badly down. Against this, however, 
is the fact that householders are baking a 
tremendous lot more bread than ever be- 
fore. 

The demand on any foreign flour offer- 
ing is big, and for every little parcel to 
be disposed of a scramble takes place, ir- 
respective of price. A good deal of this 
is no doubt due to the fact that local mills 
have had permission to put a large per- 
centage of outside material in and, as 
usual, some of them have overdone it, and 
it has been found impossible to make bread 
out of some of the home-milled flour alone. 

In fact, it is reported that some has 
been returned to the millers as unbakable 
alone, which has caused a demand for for- 
eign flour for mixing purposes, and in 
some instances, where a little old pre-war 
flour has been available despite the fact 
that it is now showing serious signs of de- 
terioration through age, 100s has been paid 
for it. The government has, released a 
little flour, but it has been hardly worth 
taking into consideration as far as giving 
any employment or return to the local 
importers. 

Some of the first war grade Kansas 
flours easily fetched 95s. Half-ton lots of 
pre-war grade are worth 100s. 

The government price of Manitoba 
flours is about 80s for ordinary war grade. 
This is about the only class offering now. 

Some old pre-war American soft win- 
ter white flour, although slightly out of 
condition with age, is fetching 100s ex- 
store, and the demand is greater than the 
supply. 

Despite the dull demand, good broad 
white bran is £15 per ton, and red bran 
£14. Choice white pollards have fully 
maintained their price of £16 per ton, 
either Belfast or Dublin. Linseed cakes 
havé not maintained the improvement of a 
week ago and, despite the fact that stocks 
are very small, it would be difficult to get 
more than £23 per ton. Decorticated cot- 
tonseed meal is worth the same price and, 
although stocks are small, the demand is 








very poor. Indian meal, which has been as 
high as £24 per ton, is now down to £21, 
with free sellers at the price. 





Comparing Food Prices 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 28.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in its investigation 
of the cost of food, has addressed a letter 
to Secretary of Commerce William C. 
Redfield, asking that he obtain from his 
commercial attaché in London information 
as to the price of food served in the hotels 
of that city. 

It calls attention to the fact that Con- 
‘gressman Madden, of Chicago, recently 
made a statement to the effect that, while 
the London hotels are paying a heavy war 
tax, and much of the food they serve comes 
from the United States, it costs four times 
as much to eat in Washington as in hotels 
of the same class in London. The commis- 
sion has asked also that information be 
sent as to the price demanded and paid 
at retail for meat, flour, sugar, tea, coffee, 
smoked fish, canned goods, etc. The re- 
quest .says: 

“We would like to know what are the 
retailers’ prices, and the prices the retail- 
ers pay the jobbers, and what the latter in 
turn pay at original sources, together with 
such other information as your staff can 
give as reasons for the very moderate 
prices alleged to prevail in Great Britain. 

“We are now engaged in searching in- 
vestigation of these subjects in this coun- 
try, and this information will be of great 
value to us in arriving at conclusions and, 
possibly, in suggesting remedies.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Car Shortage Circular 


An appeal to relieve car shortage has 
been made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the form of a circular, brightly printed 
in red, white and blue. “Avoid demur- 
rage,” “unload cars,” are urged on the 
public. A freightcar printed in red car- 
ries a banner inscribed: “Help! Unload 
me quick! My country needs me!” The 
circular says, further: 

To meet this’ car shortage the carriers 
are exerting every effort, but it can only 
be accomplished through the co-operation 
of all shippers and receivers: Ist, by plac- 
ing orders to meet the actual demands of 
the trade rather than in excess of actual 
requirements, or the ability of consignees 
to unload; 2d, by loading cars as close to 
marked capacity as the nature of the com- 
modities will permit; and make one car 
serve for loading to two consignees at one 
destination. Failure to make use of full 
loading capacity of cars supplied, in effect 
contributes to car shortage; 3d, by manu- 
facturers having individual sidings, load- 
ing to full capacity, all ferry-cars from 
their sidings, containing miscellaneous 
consignments of less than carload ship- 
ments for various destinations, even to the 
extent of holding such shipments for the 
purpose of loading to cubical or maximum 
capacity; 4th, by prompt unloading of 
material and releasing cars for service, 
which will have the effect of not only in- 
creasing the efficiency of equipment and 
railroad terminals, but private sidings as 
well. Neglect to load and unload, prompt- 
ly, nullifies the efforts of the carriers for 
expeditious service. 





Agricultural Revival in Brazil © 

Prosperity in Brazil has led to a re- 
newed interest in modern agricultural 
methods and to a demand for all sorts of 
American farm machinery, states a re- 
port by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. It is expected that the industrial 
and agricultural revival that has taken 
place in Brazil since the first period of 
depression that followed the outbreak of 
the war will make itself felt for years to 
come. 
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ARGENTINE CORN OUTLOOK 


Recent Report in Buenos Aires Says Prospect 
Is Bad—Wheat Futures Suspended— 
Official Flour Production Figures 


Buenos Aires, June 18.—I have today 
received’ from a trustworthy source, a re- 
port to the following effect: Corn pros- 
pects are very bad. Although the condi- 
tion of that sown early is fair, its quan- 
tity is small. As to late-sown corn, its 
condition is bad and likely to grow worse 
with the damp and rainy weather which 
has now set in. It is feared in some quar- 
ters that there will be practically no ex- 
porting of corn this year. 

The lateness of the crop makes it diffi- 
cult to get reliable export estimates. ‘The 
figure of 300,000 tons accepted by some 
authorities seems too low to others, who 
consider that it has been based on a larger 
home consumption than is likely to occur, 
because good pasture prospects and high 
prices of corn for export are likely to 
reduce the amount which would otherwise 
be devoted to home use. 

Conditions throughout the country are 
generally favorable for the sowing of 
wheat, oats, linseed, etc. Plowing and 
sowing are proceeding actively, and there 
is little doubt that a considerably larger 
area will be placed under wheat this year 
than last. 

It is possible, I think, that the increase 
in the wheat area will take place at the 
expense of that heretofore devoted to 
other crops. 

Wheat future dealings have now been 
suspended. The grain futures market, 
as far as wheat is concerned, has been 
closed indefinitely at the suggestion of 
the minister of agriculture. Previous to 
this measure, wheat had attained to the 
record price, for Argentina, of 20 pesos 
m/n per 100 kilos (220% lbs). (At a 
value of 43c for the peso, this means $2.35 
@2.40 per bu.) The government became 
alarmed, and considered that the sus- 
pension of all future dealings would at 
all events restrict speculation. The result 
has been a slight decline in wheat prices. 


REPORT ON FLOUR MILLING 


The following is the substance of a 
brief report on the flour-milling industry, - 
presented a few days ago to the minister 
of agriculture by the director of rural 
economy and statistics: 

“I have the honor to present to your ex- 
cellency the statistics showing the produc- 
tion of flour during the year 1916, as de- 
tailed in the annexed tables. During the 
year referred to, the mills of the Republic 
ground 1,429,193 tons of wheat, yielding 
993,539 tons of flour, distributed as fol- 
lows: 








*Wheat *Flour 
milled produced 
City of Buenos Aires.... 383,774 269,985 
Provinces— 
Buenos Aires ........ 362,682 247,772 
GOMtR FS on cccccsccas 224,493 154,727 
Pe TET 250,375 177,686 
Entre Rios ........-- 130,573 90,299 
Corrientes 3 2 
Mendoza .. 35,926 25,294 
San Juan 15,536 10,243 
San Luis 9,000 6,000 
Santiago del Estero... 1,876 1,437 
eR Ss 706 418 
| eee TT TELL 1,025 832 
SUGMF ccc ccrivcices os 272 192 
Catamarca ......+5++5 1,401 878 
Territory in— 
La Pampa ......+..-. 10,190 6,864 
CHUDEE 2. vccreseccess 1,200 800 
NOUGUON 2.6 .cccccencce 118 82 
Bee DOORS cae cccesiccs 40 27 
The Chaco .......+.+-- 3 2 
1,429,193 993,539 
*Metric tons of 2,204.6 Ibs. 
“These figures confirm those which I 


have already had the honor of presenting 
to your excellency in previous reports re- 
ating to the production of flour and to 
the internal consumption of this article. 
Taking the average of the last three years 
(1914-16), we have, in metric tons: 








Balance 

fo Flour for con- 

Year— produced exported sumption 

1914.....0¢ 908,361 67,325 841,036 

1916.....0. 937,770 116,049 821,721 

AGAGS. aces 993,539 144,490 849,249 

Totals .2,839,670 327,864 2,512,006 
Annual 

average.. 946,556 109,288 837,335 


“The average flour-yield in the trien- 
nial, period has been 68.6 per cent, and 
thus the 837,335 tons remaining for home 
consumption are equivalent to 1,220,000 
tons of wheat, taking the average of the 
three years. The production of flour by 
the mills of the federal capital and of the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, 
Cérdoba and Entre Rios represents over 
94 per cent of the production of all of the 


mills of the Republic. This fact is ex- 
plained when it is considered that within 
the capital and the four provinces named 
is contained more than 72 per cent of the 
population of the country and 83 per cent 
of the wheat cultivation. 

“According to the data supplied by the 
flour millers on the returns which they 
make to us each year, the annual produc- 
tive capacity of the mills is 2,358,259 tons 
of wheat, or 138 per cent more than actual 
production. This disproportion undoubt- 
edly weighs upon cost of production and 
suggests the imperative necessity, in the 
interests of this industry and in those of 
consumption itself, of opening markets 
for the exportation of flour in countries 
where reciprocal international conven- 
ience affords the possibility of so doing. 

“As things are today, our flour exporta- 
tion is barely 14 per cent and, of the 
amount represented by that proportion, 
Brazil in normal times takes 80 per cent.” 

W. J. Lame. 





The Battle-Cry of Feed "Em 


Recently the California state council of 
defense, says the Los Angeles Graphic, 
sent out the suggestion that home guard 
companies shoulder a hoe instead of a 
gun, and that they undertake systematic 
cultivation of vacant lots in the cities and 
towns where they were. Commending the 
suggestion and citing President Wilson’s 
declaration that “Every one who creates or 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps 
greatly, to solve the problem of the feed- 
ing of the Nations,’ Edward Stanton, of 
Fullerton, Cal., sent the following poem 
to Governor Stephens: 


We'll rally round the hoe, boys, and . join 
the ranks of toil, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 


We'll train the crops to grow, boys, as 
tillers of the soil, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed Em!” 


Where there is work to do, boys, we'll 
gather on the spot, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 


To duty we'll be true, boys, and till the 
vacant lot, ; 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 


Nature, kind mater, will aid in our need! 
Down with the tater and out with the 
weed! 
So we'll rally round the hoe, boys, and 
train the crops to grow, 
Shouting the battle-cry of “Feed ’Em!” 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








300-BBL NORTH DAKOTA MILL NEEDS 
the services of two flour packers, an engi- 
neer and two sweepers; steady work. Ad- 
dress 774, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED — SALES-MANAGER; SPRING 
wheat mill enjoying good business wants 
man who can produce results; must know 
something of mill accounting. Address 
744, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER FOR 120-BBL MILL 
in North Dakota; must know his work and 
produce best results and take day and 
night work; state experience, references 
and wages required. Address 780, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








GOOD OPENING FOR PRACTICAL MILL- 
er, county seat town, population 3,800; mill 
property and ‘machinery can be had at a 
bargain; if interested call in person, or 
write E. H. Gamble, Secretary, Commercial 
Club, Knoxville, Iowa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILL CHEMIST; HAVE HAD CONSID- 
erable experience; can come at any time. 
Address 727, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SITUATION WANTED AS MILLER; KAN- 
sas, Nebraska or South preferred; please 
state wages paid, and size of mill. Address 
776, ““M,”’ care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANT POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
cashier in flour mill; employed at present; 
competent in all branches; want $125 to 
$150. Address “‘C, C. C,,"" 4805 Campbell 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


I AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, 75 to 160-bbl mill; when in need 
of a first-class miller you will make no 
mistake in addressing 728, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 
a good spring wheat mill, to cover state of 
Pennsylvania or part; best of references; 
35 years of age; married. Address Box 
235, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEAD MILLER WHO HAS HAD CHARGE 

















August 1, 1917 


SITUATION WANTED AS MILLER; AGE 
45; lifetime experience; please state wa, 
and just the kind of man you need. 4)" 
dress 775, ‘“‘M,” care Northwestern Mi)\cr, 
Minneapolis. ° 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-p 3L 
water-power Kansas mill, stone buildi 
sifter system, all in good repair, locate. in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door. C. B, pj 
Marion, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—OWING TO THE DEATH or 
both of the partners, Columbia Milling Co 
offers for sale its modern, up-to-date stam 
flour mill, 175 bbls capacity, Mcr ely 
oscillator system; grinds both spring ind 
winter wheat; milling-in-transit privi). co: 
located in Lancaster County, richest a,yj_ 





cultural county in United States, in : wn 
of 13,000; large local wheat supplies anq 
large local trade; will sell at sacrifi. to 


quick buyer to close out estate. 


Adireg 
A. L. Purple, Columbia, Pa, wn 








MISCELLANEOUS 








of mills up to 2,600 bbis will id 
making change; have charge of 1,000-bbi 
hard and soft wheat mill at present. Ad- 
dress 734, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 
. iapsnsien sida dees tibial ia blest iciinaas ecagicenrsegtaaoe 
BY FIRST-CLASS MILL MANAGER; CA- 
pable of taking full charge, including sales; 
in present position seven years; seek 
change only to secure larger opportunity. 
Address 395, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MAN OF ABILITY AND EXPERIENCE IN 
marketing flour desires position as sales- 
manager with mill on basis of salary and 
privilege of acquiring stock, or salary and 
percentage. Address 396, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION IN 75- TO 200-BBL 
mill as head miller or would accept second 
miller’s position where there is chance for 
advancement; nothing but steady employ- 
ment considered. Address 778, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION IN 150 TO 300-BBL 
mill as head miller; 38 years old, use no 
liquor; own tools to keep mill in repair; 
good clean-up and first-class goods; good 
wages expected; now employed. Address 
W. H. Neelen, Box 240, Kimball, 8. D. 


RELIABLE, CAPABLE AND ENERGETIC 
head miller is open for good connection; 
years of experience in hard and soft wheat 
mills; unquestionable habits; gilt-edge ref- 
erences; age 38; married. Address 785, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill from 300 to 1,000 bbls; 
age 48; good habits; trustworthy; under- 
stand all systems and flour testing; best of 
references furnished. Address ‘“Experi- 
enced,’ 783, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, 27 YEARS OF AGE, 
well educated, with nine years’ experience, 
desires connection with reliable mill sell- 
ing car lots in Chicago market; commis- 
sion basis; excellent references and bond. 
Address 784, care Northwestern Miller,, 
Minneapolis. 




















FOR SALE—ONE D.C. GENERAL EL) 
tric M.P. 75 h-p motor, complete w :} 
ammeter, rheostat, circuit breaker, 
knife switch, Crookston Milling 
Crookston, Minn. 


FOR SALE—NORDYKE & MARMON 5x1 
double roller mills, Nordyke & Marmon 
4x17 square sifters, Nordyke & Marion 
purifiers, Perfection dust collectors No. 4 
to No. 39, and a miscellaneous lot of recis 
and purifiers. Address Geo. P. Plant \i\\!- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, SECOND- 
hand machinery, practically as goo! as 
new and in first-class condition, as follows: 
three double 9x18 Nordyke & Marmon 
roller mills, R.H; one double 9x24 Wolf 
roller mill, R.H; one Beall wheat polisher, 








No. 2; one Invincible milling separ itor, 
No, 1%; four Fraser purifiers, No. 0: one 
Gray’s patent flour dresser, No. 2; two Per- 
fection dust collectors, No, 12; one Perfec- 


tion dust collector, No. 41; one Alsop agi- 
tator, No. 2. Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mil! 
Co., Missoula, Mont. 





For Sale 


Old-established soft winter whea' 
milling business with brands fa 
vorably known for many years in 
soft winter wheat flour markets 
the plant consists of two mills 
located on a siding which the com 
pany owns, 600 and 500 bbis r« 
spectively, with elevator capacity 
of 125,000 bus; company has also 
established buckwheat business: 
Plant is well located in soft winte: 
wheat section in a state having 
splendid reputation for its flour; 
spring wheat also milled in tran- 
sit; full particulars on request 
Address 779, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
large following, not alone of present users 
but also of prospective users, whose ratings 
are unquestioned, is open for proposition 
with a live milling concern for the central 
western territory; terms can be arranged 
satisfactorily. Address 786, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE ExX- 
perience, wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experienced in mills 100 to 
600 bbls; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to three 
weeks’ notice. Address 731, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head - miller, accustomed to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results consistent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to change; West or Southwest 
preferred. Address 764, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
and accountant, or any office work, by an 
elderly man who is quite capable of doing 
as good work as a younger employee; have 
spent practically the whole of life in mill- 
ing and grain business; can produce best 
of references as to character and ability; 
am married, but willing to go anywhere. 
Address 740, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. . 











For Sale 
Flour Mill in Canada 


500-bbl mill, up to date and in 
good condition, with elevator ca 
pacity 80,000 bus, also storag: 
warehouses, etc; on main line C. I 
R. at Oak Lake, Man; prices and 
terms reasonable. D. H. McDon 
ald & Co., exclusive agents, Fort 
Qu’Appelle, Sask. 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the followin: 
machinery, practically new: One Amer: 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe pla’ 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, dou! 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engin: 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Co., Madeli« 
Minnesota. 








SALES-MANAGER, EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
connection with paying mill up to 3,000 
bbis, having distinctive, popular brands; 
successful record, highest references, wide 
acquaintance; capable handling big sales 
organization; fully understands develop- 
ment of both domestic and export trade; 
only high-class proposition considered. 
Address 392, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. eo 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn,, or branch offices, 





Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















